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Tue Chairman of the Committee of Ten appointed at Den- 
ver, July, 1895, and continued at Buffalo, 1896, respectfully sub- 
mits herewith to the country his second annual report. 

When the first step was taken in Denver, two years ago, to 
inaugurate this movement, which educational leaders in college 
and school, East and West, North and South, have approved and 
accelerated, there were very vague notions as to what could be 
done. That the situation was alarming no one disputed; that 
the relations between the secondary schools and the colleges, 
and between the secondary schools and the people, their patrons 
and paymasters, were incongruous, inconsistent, anti-psychic, 
and withal absurd, few denied; that the magnificent report of 
the former Committee of Ten was slowly acting like a leaven 


many believed; that its suggestions and conclusions, however, 


needed further study, that its investigations, well begun, should 
be continued and cover a larger field, that the secondary schools 
in all sections should be cohsulted as to what they could do well 


* The work of this committee has been very far reaching. It has seemed proper 
to include in this report not only the report of the chairman and of Dr. Russell, but 
also the preliminary reports of several committees that have been appointed to codp- 
erate with the National Committee (see p. 367), so far as such committees have reported, 
and also a brief report of the English Conference held in New York. This report aims 
to present as complete a statement as possible of the movement which the National 
Committee represents and in a certain sense, embodies. 
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in four years, and the colleges as to what they would insist on 
demanding, all agreed. By joint action of the departments of 
higher education and of secondary education, the following were 
selected to study this question of college-entrance requirements 
in all its phases, and at a proper time to present its conclusions: 

Representing higher education: Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Columbia University ; Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, University of Michi- 
gan; Dr. James E. Russell, University of Colorado; Dr. Paul 
H. Hanus, Harvard University; Dr. W. C. Jones, University 
of California. Representing secondary education: Charles 
H. Thurber, Morgan Park Academy; John T. Buchanan, Boys- 
Classical High School, New York City; J. R. Bishop, Walnut 
Hills High School, Cincinnati; William H. Smiley, Denver High 
School; A. F. Nightingale, superintendent of high schools, 
Chicago. 

A preliminary report, published through the courtesy of the 
ScHOOL REVIEW, was made at Buffalo; the chairman was absent 
in Europe, but he was gratified to learn of the enthusiasm which 
prevailed, of the progress made, of the interest taken in the 
joint meeting of the secondary and higher departments, and of 
the unanimous conviction that a great good work, important as 
great, and necessary as good, lay before the committee. Their 
report was accepted as one of progress and the committee con- 
tinued. 

The following tentative programme was suggested as the 
work of the committee for the year 1896-7: 


(1) The committee should invite the active codperation of associations 
already organized for the study of such problems; it should appoint repre- 
sentative subcommittees of specialists interested in the various subjects; it 
should ascertain the views of individual institutions— secondary schools, col- 
leges and universities —all with a view to the ultimate determination of what 
should constitute a normal requirement in each of the subjects set for admis- 
sion to college. 

(2) Tothis end it is recommended that the requirements be considered in 
the following groups: English, classical languages, modern languages, history, 


mathematics, and science. 
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(3) Within the several groups special attention should be given to what 
should constitute a year’s work in each subject (e. g., first-year French, sec- 
ond-year French, physics, chemistry, etc.), or, as may be preferable in some 
groups, what should constitute the ‘“‘elementary”’ and what the “advanced ” 
requirements, and, in general, the constitution of entire courses of study in 
the separate subjects. 

(4) It is recommended that a schedule of options or equivalents within 
the various groups, or between separate groups, be prepared. 

(5) The committee should make special effort to secure a more satisfac- 
tory method of admission to college. The views of the associations, subcom- 
mittees and institutions (above referred to) should be sought as to the best 
pedagogical means of testing the work done in preparation for college. 

(6) All partial reports should be submitted to the committee as early as 
possible that a tentative report may be prepared for discussion at the next 
annual meeting of the National Educational Association. 

(7) The departments of higher and of secondary education, and of 
science, should be requested to make this subject a special order in their pro- 
yrammes for the meeting in 1897. 

(8) It is evident the work outlined cannot be done without the expendi- 
ture of a considerable sum of money. This committee should urge upon the 
departments of higher education, of secondary education, and of science the 
necessity of petitioning the board of directors of the National Educational 
\ssociation for an appropriation to be made at as early a day as possible, 
sufficient to complete the work. 


The Committee, sensible of their responsibilities, and sensitive 
that no means were provided for their proper discharge, have 
labored, with a zeal fed by their intense interest in the problem, 


to make a commendable advancement along all lines. Every 


educational association in the country dealing in any respect 
with secondary school and college work, has given this question 
a prominent place upon its programme. Educational papers and 
magazines have abounded with articles on the subject. The 
secular press has not been remiss in its instruction to the public, 
and never in the centuries of our educational history has there 
been a tithe of the interest awakened that now exists in bringing 
about that harmony which ought to and eventually must prevail 
between elementary, secondary and higher education in this 
republic of free schools, of free opinions and of universal suffrage. 
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Early in the fall, communication was held with the different 


associations, asking for their codperation and counsel. In every 
instance a most generous response was received. 

The American Philological Association appointed a com- 
mittee of twelve to study the whole subject of the relations of 
Latin and Greek for secondary schools. 

A meeting of this committee was held in New York in April 
and a tentative programme arranged, not as a finality, but for 
general discussion. A subcommittee was appointed to draft a 
six years’ course in Latin. They met in Chicago in May. These 
reports appear elsewhere in the Review, and invite discussion. 
Let every teacher of Latin freely express his opinion. Too 
many ideas cannot be received, too much argument cannot be 
provoked. 

The Modern Language Association of America have also 
arranged to present their views. The Association met in two 
sections during the holidays. Mr. C. H. Thurber attended the 
Eastern Section at Cleveland. The chairman was present at the 
Western Section at St. Louis. Interest was awakened, money 
voted, a committee appointed. Twelve professors, all but one 
from the colleges, have this subject in hand. Professor Calvin 
Thomas of Columbia University is chairman, and in due time we 
shall receive from them their conclusions concerning model 
courses in German and French for the secondary schools. It is 
to be regretted that there is not a larger ratio of secondary men 
on this committee, as what these schools can do is a consideration 
as important as what the colleges want. The modern languages 
will claim‘and will secure just as large a place in the schools as 
the ancient; which will be studied the most and to the best 
advantage will be a matter of environment so far as the schools 
are concerned, and a matter of choice or necessity so far as the 
pupils are concerned. Some schools will offer Latin and Greek 
and not French and German, and others will offer Latin and one 
modern language, still others will provide for all four. Pupils 
may be well educated with all, a part, or none of them, and the 
colleges must offer facilities for still further progress. 
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The American Historical Association, meeting during the 
holidays, appointed, at the request of this Committee, seven of 
their number, with Professor A. C. McLaughlin, of the chair of 
American History of the University of Michigan as chairman, 
to investigate the entire subject of historical study in secondary 
schools. 

They held a meeting in April at Cambridge, Mass., and, 
although their report at this time is very brief and preliminary, 
they propose, through convocations, circulars, and correspon- 
dence, to examine the subject at every point of view, and to 
present to us an exhaustive report of the subjects, order, and 
methods of study, in this important department of school work. 
History has not received the attention it merits in our elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, and we believe the curriculum of 
the better schools in the near future will offer history during 
each of the four years of the course, commencing with ancient 
history and ending with American history, and who shall say 
that its disciplinary and practical value in the manhood and 
womanhood of life will not be equal to that secured from four 
years of the study of Latin or German or mathematics? Gen- 
eral history, so-called, a hodgepodge of facts and dates and 
stubble, must go, and in its place will be found the history of a 
nation as of Greece and Rome, of England, of France and Ger- 
many, or of the United States, one or all, in different texts, 
well graded, fully illustrated, readable, attractive, profitable, 
telling the story of the philosophy of history, and inculcating a 
taste for deeper research and more thorough investigation. 

The Natural Science department of the National Educational 
Association, with Dr. C. S. Palmer of the University of Colo- 
rado as president, has not been idle. A committee of five from 
each of the six great associations of the country, including the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, has 
been appointed and will hold its first meeting at Milwaukee 


on July 8. From each association there is a representative of 


physiography, botany, zodlogy, physics, and chemistry,— so 
that there will be five members for each subject. The scope of 
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their prospective labors may be well seen in the following su 


gestions for discussion by each Committee of Five: 


1. Preferred year of preparatory course. 

2. Preliminary to what studies. Subsequent to what studies. General 
relation to other studies. 

3. Outlines of work for one year, or two year’s, or three year’s course. 

4. Outlines for one year’s work varied to suit the particular year of the 
course. 

5. Scope and method of work such that it may count as one or two or 
three years in college entrance requirements. 

6. Should the courses in Natural Science be the same for a// students, 
whether they are prospective candidates for college or not. 

7. Text books. Reference books. 

8. Note books, how used and how accepted. 

g. Laboratory work, preliminary to, parallel with, or subsequent to lec- 
tures and recitations. 

10. Recommendations for standard minimum courses in quantity and qual- 
ity of work, 

11. Any other important and associated problems such as those sug- 
gested by the well known report of the Committee of Ten. 


The result of their investigations embodied in an elaborate 
report to the National Committee can but be exceedingly helpful 
in reaching just and acceptable conclusions. 

The perplexing subject of English has not been neglected. 
The whole country has been circularized to obtain information 
concerning the workings of the present system, its merits and 
its defects, its strength and its weakn its attractiveness and 
its repulsiveness. A committee of fifteen, delegates from. the 
five associations of colleges and secondary schools, including 
the Commission of New England Colleges on Requirements, 
met at New York University on May 31 and June 1, with Pro- 
fessor F, H. Stoddard as chairman, to fix the requirements for 
1g00—1901, and to consider the whole question of a better cor- 
relation of English in the school courses. The results of their 
deliberations are briefly given in another place. 

After three animated sessions, with the prevalence of wide 
differences of opinion, they adjourned to meet in Philadelphia 
in December. 
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The writer was very cordially invited to be present and to 


express his views, but professional duties prevented his attend- 


ance, and he sent the following letter, which is inserted here 
for the purpose of provoking discussion on this most important 


theme. 


PROFESSOR F. H. STODDARD, 
New York University. 

ly dear Professor ;—I1 appreciate your courtesy in requesting me to 
express my opinion frankly on the existing system of Entrance Requirements 
in English, and to present such suggestions as may occur to me. I hesitate 
to comply, as I would not sound a single note of discord, and I realize how 
unpopular is one who presents views at variance with existing plans. A 
practical experience, however, of twenty-five years with secondary pupils con- 
vinces me that the ideal scheme has not yet been prepared. 

College Professors have inveighed without limit against the preparation of 
pupils in English, until high scools are giving to rhetoric, classics and _liter- 
ature, nearly as much time as to Latin, and if this is to continue, more credit 
must be given to English. 

According to the present plan there are but twenty-one different books 
given for four years’ work, and really but s¢x for each pupil’s preparation for 
college, and ten different books for ‘Study and Practice,” four for each year. 
I would change all this and prepare a list of one hundred books or more for 
reading, to last five or ten years. I would require every candidate for college 
to read at least twenty of these books to be selected according to his needs, 
tastes and attainments, and to write reviews on at least six. 

I would also prepare a list of fifty or sixty classics twelve of which must 
be read in class, under the head of ‘Study and Practice.” When a student 
offers himself for admission to college, if the college insists on an examination, 
he shall be allowed to present a list of the books vead and the classics studied, 
and his examination shall be upon these. He shall also be allowed to present 
his ‘‘ views and notes” properly certified, as a partial or complete test of the 
work done. He shall be expected previous to, or in connection with his 
“reading at home” and his “study at school” to have used a rhetoric as a 
handbook, and be prepared to show his ability to write English which shall 
not be “notably deficient in spelling, punctuation, idiom or paragraphs.” 
This will give a much needed elasticity to his preparation, an opportunity for 
schools to select from a large number of good books and of recognized clas- 
sics such as may be especially adapted to their conditions, and be much 
more in accordance with the prevailing and preferred plan now in operation 
in many of the best high schools. 

Suppose the pupil entered on a four-year course last autumn in preparation 
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for college. He expects to enter in 1900. He looks at the English require- 
ments for that year. He finds eight books given for “ reading’ and four for 
‘study and practice.” He ought to read three or four times as many books 


as these and each one ought to be as good as any of these eight, and all of 
them better than De Quincy’s “ Flight of a Tartar Tribe.’ 

He ought to have for ‘Study and Practice” in class recitation three times 
as many as the four designated, and each ought to be as rich, as attractive, as 


’ 


profitable, as any one of these four. 

Why designate a particular set for 1897, another for 1898, and so on? 
Why not present a list good until 1905, for ‘‘ Reading” and for “Study and 
Practice” out of which selections may be made according to the judgment 
of the school? Someone will say this will embarass the colleges, and make 
the preparation of examination questions difficult and confusing. Fie on the 
examinations! Let a pupil prove what he has read and studied and how he 
has done the work and if he shows commendable power, what difference does 
it make whether he has read one set of 20 books or another, if all are in the 
list? 

If there should be a proper ratio of prose and poetry, of novel or biog- 
raphy, of ancient and modern, or essay and travel, let that rule be laid down, 
and the list so arranged that several of each may be found. 

The same can be said of the books for “ study and practice.” ‘The pres- 
ent plan is too narrow —-too limited, too restrictive. Give the schools some 
choice, the system some elasticity. Let the whole work to be done in Eng- 
lish be presented as in Latin or history, so the schools may know how much 
is expected of them. Let the committee prepare the lists and the schools 
can grade them to make them applicable to each year of the four years’ 
course. 

Pardon me if I have expressed myself too freely. I am intensely inter 
ested in this subject. I believe the inculcation of a taste for good reading, 
and the development of the ability to know how to read, how to review, and 
how to talk is the most important part of the secondary school work, and | 
hope your conference will eschew all purposes to simply please publishers, 
will dwarf all non-essentials, will sink self, and labor for the single end of 
promoting the highest interests of the child. If it pleases you, I shall be 
glad to have you present these thoughts to the conference as my unofficial, 
unsolicited contribution, and may a divine understanding of the science of 
soul lead you to adopt a plan which will commend itself to the country. 

Permit me to ask you to send results as early as possible to me, as 
Chairman of the National Committee on College Entrance Requirements. 


Yours truly, 
A. F. NIGHTINGALE 
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That this letter failed in its mission of truth is not sur- 
prising ; that the general plan here proposed will eventually be 
adopted cannot be doubted. 

The special and specious argument against it in the confer- 
ence was, that it would be a serious embarassment to those col- 
leges who prepare the examination questions in advance for stu- 


dents who propose to enter them. 

Alas! alas! How long, O Lord, how long, will the progress 
of education be stayed by this effete method of testing a boy’s fit- 
ness to continue his studies in October that he put aside in June. 

The colleges prate about power, power secured in prepara- 
tory work for deeper study, and then place five or ten technical 
questions before these pupils to be hurriedly answered, in some 


stifling room on a hot day in June, amid adverse environments, 
and call it a proper gauge for testing intellectual attainments. 
The method of teaching in the so-called best private prepara- 
tory schools, whose pupils pass these power testing examinations 
without a condition, is by the confession and protest of instruc- 
tors, a mere pouring in, cramming, stuffing process, and gives 
about the same assurance of intellectual grasp as the parrot 
does who swears in Dutch on a rainy morning because he has 
heard his master use the same inspirational language on a sim- 
ilar occasion. 

Why must a boy read The Plague in London, The Flight of 
a Tartar Tribe, and Macaulay’s out-of-date Essay on Milton, and 
be refused credit because, forsooth, he had read Bryce’s Com- 
monwealth, Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, and Carlyle’s Heroes and 
Hero Worship instead ? 

A young man took the examination for Yale University. The 
quality of his Latin was not criticised, in quantity he had read 
more than the requirements called for, but he was conditioned 
on a certain book of Czsar which some good instructor had 
spared him from reading. How long before the science of ped- 
agogy will reveal to college instructors that written answers to 
technical questions do not test the strength and growth of a 
pupil’s intellectual abilities! 


iq 
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O, the farce and the folly of shaping requirements for 
admission to college, for the purpose of facilitating the making 
of examination questions! 

I have been digressing somewhat from the true tenor of a 
report. I desire to call attention to all the papers in the SCHOOL 
Review for this month as a portion of the committee’s report. 


Here you will note in brief an outline of the work accom- 


plished, and perceive the vast machinery that has been set in 
motion, the product of which, after its examination and correla- 
tion by the Committee, can but commend itself to the enlight- 
ened reason and conscience of the better class of educators in both 
the secondary schools and those of higher education. It must be 
obvious to all that it wouldbe a calamity should this work, now so 
auspiciously begun, be allowed to languish and fail ofits fullest frui- 
tion forlack of proper support. Suchan interest as now exists can- 
not be conjured up at will. The work of the next year will be 
largely determined by the conditions that have already been cre- 
ated. The next yearwill be one of great interest and much labor, 
and yet but little more can be done without financial aid. Some of 
the more active members of the committee have been to no little 
personal expense in travel and correspondence the past two 
years. We cannot be asked to continue in this way. We make 
no demand or request for a reimbursement for expenses already 
incurred, but we do ask and most carnestly plead for a liberal 
appropriation from the National Educational Association, that 
we may carry on this work of such vast national importance, 
affecting every secondary school and every college and the whole 
scheme of education, to a logical conclusion. We here express 
our appreciation of the courtesy of the ScHoor Review for pub- 
lishing this second report without expense to the organization. 
There must be the closest affiliation between the secondary 
schools and the colleges. This can be brought about only by 
the adoption of a plan that shall be consistent with what the 
secondary schools can do, and what the colleges must have. It 
is not, however, a question of compromise or of expediency ; it 
is rather one of psychology, or, to use a rational term, of com- 
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mon sense and justice. All omens point to a successful issue 
One after another the old idols are broken. The giants that 
stood in the path and said to every student ‘Let him who 
enters here’’ leave all behind but Latin, Greek, and mathe- 
matics, are growing limp and lifeless. Requirements for admis- 
sion are being leveled up, wide options are to be allowed, the 
element of value in preparation is to be a time element, 
Harvard, Cornell, Vassar, University of Michigan, University of 
Chicago, and Leland Stanford, Jr., are unfurling their banners of 
freedom. There is already a path blazed through the thicket 
and jungle of conservatism and tradition, and before the twen- 
tieth century dawns in its glory there will be a broad highway 
through which a pupil may walk unfettered, amid attractive 
associations, from the kindergarten to a degree at the end of 
the post graduate course of the university, and still will the 
people of the future be able to say “There were giants in those 
days.” 
A. F. NIGHTINGALE 
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COLLEGE entrance requirements in English are now practically 
uniform the country over. The committee has to consider 
merely the possibility of securing a better uniformity and a more 
satisfactory course of study. The necessity of correlating col- 
lege preparatory courses of study in most schools with those 
courses that are not intended to fit for college will ultimately 
force a consideration of these problems with reference to every 
subject of the curriculum. 

With a view to learning the consensus of opinion as to the 
practical workings of the present scheme, the four associations 
of colleges and preparatory schools, representing respectively the 
New England states, the Middle states and Maryland, the North 
Central states, and the Southern states, sent out in January the 
following circular of inquiry to the leading schoolmasters and 


teachers of English in the secondary schools and colleges: 
CIRCULAR OF INQUIKY NO. I 


1. Is the requirement for reading satisfactory * If not, what 
specific objection have you to make ? 


2. Is the requirement for study satisfactory’ If not, what 


specific objection have you to make 


3. How many years of study do you consider necessary to 
fill properly the requirement as it now stands ? 

4. Should the requirement for reading be made a subject for 
a preliminary examination, so that the last year may be devoted 
to the books for study ? 

5. In your opinion should more or less than two books in the 
list for reading, and one book in the list for study, be changed 
each year ? 

6. In the list of books for 1898, 1899, and 1900, do you find 
a sufficient number of books for the second and third years 
before entrance to college ? 


22 
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7. Can you suggest three or four books, not in the above list, 
suitable for: (@) the first year, (6) the second year, (c) the third 
year, before entrance to college? Which of such books do you 
recommend for reading, and which for study ? 

8. In the selection of books for 1898, 1899, and 1900, three 
principles were regarded: (a) that certain distinct periods and 
types of literature should be represented; (6) that historical 
sequence should be considered; (c) that about equal represen- 
tation should be given to prose and poetry. 

Should these principles continue to govern? If not, what 
specific objection have you to offer?’ What principles will you 
suggest in addition to, or in place of the principles here laid 
down 

g. Please mark with a cross the books in the following list 
that you have found desirable, with a double cross those that you 
have found especially desirable, with a circle those that you 
have found unsatisfactory, and with a double circle those that 
you have found especially unsatisfactory. 

| Here follows a list of forty-four books that have been pre- 
scribed for college entrance. | 

The replies to this circular from the North Central states 
have been tabulated by Professor F. N. Scott of the University 
of Michigan; those from the other districts by Mr. Wilson Far- 
rand of the Newark Academy, Newark, N. J. Mr. Farrand. (to 


whom the national committee is deeply indebted for many 


favors) furnishes the accompanying summary of replies. His 
recommendations to the conference, which meets in New York 
City, May 31 and June 1, for the purpose of selecting lists of 
books for the years following 1900, are also given herewith. 
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SUMMARY OF REPLIES TO CIRCULAR OF INQUIRY NO. I 


Southern North - 


England States Central 
States States 
98 71 


Number of Replies States 


Yes.. 
2 Years... 

3 Years. 

4 Years. 


Do 


> w 


~j 
Nd 


D 
an 
oo 


mw 


WN 

NNnN OL 


Interest. ... 

Pupil. 
More Prose........ 
More Poetry.. 


NOTE. In replies to No. 1 and No. 2 objections to specific books have been 
ignored, as covered by No. 9. Twenty-three object to reading list as too long or too 
difficult ; twenty as too uninteresting ; nine as containing too little American literature ; 
other objections, scattering. Substantially the same objections are made to the study 
list. 

In replies to No. 8, “Interest” means “Intrinsic interest and worth of books 


should be considered.” ‘ Pupil” means, “ Adaptability to pupils should be considered.” 
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: 2 29 82 
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19 59 
13 78 
34 60 
4 . 24 134 
40 124 
5 41 134 
19 47 
17 
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SUMMARY OF REPLIES TO 9 


Abbot ...... 
American Schol: iiss 
Comus. 
( ‘ourtship of Miles Standish . 
David Copperfield. . 
Essay on Burns .... . 
Essays on Milton and "Addison 
Evangeline .... 
First Bunker Hill Oration. . ai 
Flight of a Tartar Tribe... 
House of the Seven Gables. 
Pope's Miad..... 
Il Penseroso 
Ivanhoe 
Ceesar 
oe of the Lake 
/Allegro ...... 
7 ast of the Mohicans - 
Life of Nelson 
Life of Samuel Johnson... 
Lycidas .. 
Macbeth. 
Marmion 
Merchant of Venice. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Palamon and Arcite.. 
Paradise Lost, Books T and . 
Princess... . 
Second Essay on Chatham..... : 
Sketch Book 
Silas Marner. . 
Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
Sohrab and Rustum 
Conciliation with America.... 
Tales of a Traveller 
l'welfth Night 
Vicar of Wakefield. 
Vision of Sir Launfal 


N 


NN 


wu 


wn 


CO OWWW 


NW 


oo 


BOOKS SUGGESTED IN REPLY TO QUESTION 7 


The entire list contains more than 200 works. Only those 
that were named by at least four persons are given below. The 
figures show the number of persons naming each book. Books 
included in the list given under No. 9 are omitted here; also 
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98 119 6 2 hy 
y2 56 44 6 ia 
116 88 8 
96 53 21 3 it 
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100 65 24 4 i 
117 122 5 i 
105 104 9 I i 
55 13 26 12 : 
31 6 55 123 
105 77 13 4 j 
57 30 31 23 Ni 
105 SO 29 8 
86 126 5 
76 171 I 
130 103 
99 85 
72 34 
67 12 I 
89 55 
73 45 I 
88 106 
113 $2 12 
50 217 
113 61 16 I 4 
30 38 19 
81 25 18 
> 
80 22 
74 46 8 
6 
gI II 2 | 
99 16 I ; 
25 8 
94 6 19 6 i 
113 22 8 
94 43 24 2 i} 
97 75 18 I 
92 65 31 7 
85 136 5 | 
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such works as “Snow Bound,” “Lady of the Lake,” ‘Sketch 
Book,” etc., ruled out by the last conference as usually read in 
the lower grades. Owing to a misunderstanding the returns on 
this question from the North Central states are not included in 
this list: 


Burroughs, Essays, - 
Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Byron, Childe Harold, - 
Carlyle, Heroes and Hero Worship, 
Chaucer, Prologue, - - 
Dickens, Tale of Two Cities, 
Eliot, Romola, - 

_ Mill on the Floss, 
Emerson, Essays (selected), 
Franklin, Autobiography, 
Goldsmith, Deserted Village, 
Gray, Elegy, - 

Holmes, Autocrat, . - 
Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, 
Irving, Alhambra, - 
Kingsley, Westward Ho, 

Lamb, Essays of Elia, 
Macaulay, Clive, - - 

“ Warren Hastings, 

“ Lays of Ancient Rome, - 
Pope, Rape of the Lock, - 
Ruskin, Sesame and Lilies, 
Shakespeare, Hamlet, - 
Spenser, Faérie Queene (parts), 
Swift, Gulliver’s Travels, 
Scott, Kenilworth, 

Talisman, - 
Stevenson, Treasure Island, 
Tennyson, Elaine, 

Idylls, - 

Thackeray, Henry Esmond, 


wm & O 


Owing to the difficulty of reducing many of the answers to 
categorical form such a summary can be at best only an approxi- 
mation. It is, however, believed to be substantially accurate. 

A careful study of the full replies discloses several points 
that seem worthy of the consideration of the conference : 
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1. While a decided majority of the replies approve of the 
policy heretofore followed ofa slight yearly change in the lists, 
very vigorous objection to such change is made in certain quarters. 
The objections come mainly from the regents of the University 
of the State of New York, and from representatives of the smaller 
high schools where the free text-book system is in force. It 
appears to be based chiefly on the ground of expense. 

2. There is more vigorous objection than appears in the sum- 
mary to certain books as lacking in intrinsic interest and in 
adaptability to pupils of school age. There seems to be a feel- 
ing that these two principles have not been clearly enough rec- 
ognized in the past. 

3. There appears to be considerable uncertainty and variety of 
opinion as to what is meant by the words “‘reading”’ and “study,” 
2. @., as to how the books are to be studied, and as to what is 
implied by a knowledge of ‘‘subject-matter, form, and _ struc- 
ture.” It is the impression of the reviewer that if the confer- 
ence will formulate a brief statement indicating what in its 
judgment is a reasonable standard of fulfillment of the require- 
ment, it will be most warmly received by the schools. 


The principal criticisms of the requirement as it now stands 


seem to be included under these three heads.* 

Through the kindness of the committees of the four district 
associations the following circular was sent out along with the 
one above mentioned : 


CIRCULAR OF INQUIRY NO. 2 


What should be the main objects of teaching English in the 
secondary schools? 

2. Should the subject be treated differently for pupils who 
are going to college, for those who are going to a scientific 
school, and for those who, presumably, are going to neither? 

3. Should college entrance requirements determine the course 
in English, especially in the public high school? 

4. Wherein do the present requirements for college entrance 
interfere with the ideal high-school course? 

5. Should the formal study of English be pursued in the sec- 
ondary school by all classes during the entire course? How 


*From Mr. Farrand’s recommendations to the English Conference. 
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many hours a week? What proportion of the time should be 
given to “language’’ and “literature” respectively? 

6. What principle should determine the arrangement of books 
in the course? 

7. Please indicate the order, by years, in which you prefer to 
take up the books now prescribed for college entrance. 

8. How many books (or pages) should be set for each year’s 
work? 

g. Should some books be prescribed for reading and practice, 
and others for intensive study? What principles should be 
regarded in the selection of the latter? 

10. Should the practice in composition be based mainly on 
the books of the course? 

11. Are exercises in (@) paraphrasing of poetry, (4) con- 
densation, (c) correction of bad English, etc., to be recom- 
mended? 

12. Is formal.study of the history of the English language 
and literature in the secondary school desirable? 

13. Should rhetoric be a separate study? In what year? 
How many hours a week? 

14. Should formal grammar be a separate study? In what 
year? How many hours a week? 

15. Should secondary schools be encouraged to offer courses 
in Anglo Saxon and early English? 

My main purpose in putting these questions was to ascertain, 
so far as possible, the adaptability of the present scheme to the 
ideal high-school course of study in English, regardless of the 
demands of the colleges. The answers to questions 4, 6, 7 and 
8 cannot be tabulated; some others, notably 1 and 2, do not 
lend themselves readily to arithmetical treatment, but I give the 
leading items. I hope, however, that the subsequent explana- 
tions will make the summary more intelligible. 


f 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN ENGLISH 
SUMMARY OF REPLIES TO CIRCULAR NO. II. 
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There is much more in the returns than appears on the sur- 
face, but I can give, in the space at my disposal, only the briefest 
explanations. In general, I may say these returns support the 
conclusions arrived at by Mr. Farrand on the basis of the other 
circular. There is a widespread misunderstanding of the purpose 
of the college requirements, and a lack of uniformity in the 
methods of doing the work is clearly apparent. It is safe to 
say, moreover, that there is no recognized course of English 
beyond the study of the books prescribed for college entrance. 
The hostility of many schools to the present scheme is evidently 
based on the assumption that the college have marked out a 
course in English; some replies assume that the college require- 
ments are intended to be a part of a systematic course in 
English and therefore require no special consideration. In either 
case it is difficult to tabulate the returns. 

The one problem of prime importance is the determination, 


in outline at least, of the course of study. If the study of the 
books prescribed for college entrance is intended to be the only 
work in English in the secondary schools, even during the last 
year or two, the English Conference should say so. The result 


would be, judging from the temper of these replies, that most 
respectable high schools would promptly renounce the entire 
scheme. Fitting schools and the weaker high schools generally 
express implicit confidence in the wisdom of the higher powers, 
but evidences are not lacking of a rank skepticism in some quarters, 
I quote an answer to 7: ‘‘To do [as you request| would imply 
recognition of the required list as possessing some sort of scien- 
tific or necessary validity. But this list is purely fortuitous and 
adventitious, coming upon teachers ad extra, nowhere rising to 
view in a purely philosophical study of a methodic in English. 
The list is the outcome of debate in a conclave, and aims to 
meet purely artificial conditions. To include it in a study of 
English procedures vitiates all conclusions.” 

On the contrary, if college entrance requirements are intended 
to be a part of a more extended course, it is imperative that 
“the higher powers” give some light on the pedagogical prin- 
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ciples underlying the scheme in order that the course may be 
intelligently completed. ‘The laws of adolescent nature cannot 
with impunity be ignored.” ‘The course in English should 
either have a rational theory and plan of its own, or it should 
illustrate and supplement the work in history, science, or lan- 
guage.’ A practical solution is suggested in the following 


extract from a personal letter: 


The course outlined by this [college entrance] requirement is not the best 
possible course for pupils who are not going to pursue their studies further, but 
I do not think that it conflicts with such acourse. Practically the case stands 
something like this: It is the general testimony that the present requirement 
can be adequately met in from two tothree years with two or three recitations 
a week. This-of course depends considerably on the previous training of the 
pupils, on their character, and on the amount of out-of-school study demanded. 
For classical pupils who have also had a satisfactory course in English lan- 
guage and literature previously this is a sufficient proportion of time to devote 
to English, and it is all that can be afforded under the present pressure of 
college requirements. For most other students, however, more time is neces- 
sary and desirable. With those who are going at once into the world I class 
those who intend to enter scientific and technical schools, because they have 
not had the humanistic training of the classical students, and because the 
courses of these schools contain so little of the literary element. These two 
classes of students, then, it seems to me, need decidedly more work in English 
than the others, and this extra work should include training in both language 
and literature. It is perfectly reasonable that these students should devote 
four or five periods a week to. English instead of the two or three given by 
their classical brethren. It is entirely practicable, as is proved in more than 
one school, to carry all the pupils over the course called for by the college 
requirements, and to give the non-classical students such a supplementary 
course in composition, rhetoric, and literature as will meet their needs. 


The answers to the fourth question show a widespread dis- 
satisfaction with the English requirement even by those who 
accept it tentatively as the best possible at the present time. 
“It has no basic principle.” ‘It tends to make the passing of 
“There is no attempt to 


examinations the end of scholarship.’ 
coérdinate the study of English with other studies.” ‘The 
pupil is set to writing about the writing of somebody else, instead 
of expressing his face-to-face contact with the facts of his own 
life.” ‘‘It restricts the teacher too much.” “It is too vague 
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and uncertain.’’ ‘‘Selections are made by specialists from the 
college viewpoint; we want material that is suggestive and 
inspiring to youth and suited to the learner’s maturity and 
capacity.” ‘The ideal course will be flexible enough to suit the 
peculiar needs of the pupils and the interests of the teacher.”’ 

The returns under the heads six, seven, and eight show con- 
clusively not only that there is no generally recognized course of 
study in English but that few schools have any idea how to make 
one. If proof were needed that our best teachers of English 
are uncertain of themselves, these replies would furnish it. 
Uniformity in college entrance requirements has done much for 
the schools, but the end is not yet. The bladder holds the lad’s 
nose above water, but it doesn’t teach him to swim. 


Perhaps the practical nature of the work as shown by the 


answers to the first question is responsible for much of the con- 
fusion. We are tolerably certain how best to “discipline the 
mind,” but when it comes to the “formation of habits of expres- 
sion’”’ and the “‘inculcation of zsthetic taste,’ we find ourselves 
outside the beaten path. Undoubtedly the lack of agreement as 
to the ends to be attained has much to do with the confusion in 
methods. The five ideals above stated stand at the head of a 
list that ranges all the way from the “analysis of a typical 
English sentence”’ to the ‘familiarity with the greatest minds of 


” 


all times. The entire problem would be nearer solution if there 
could be substantial unanimity concerning the objects to be 
attained. ‘And if the main objects of teaching English are 
attained, what matters it to the colleges, or to anyone outside of 
the schools, what list of books is studied ?”’ 
JAMEs E. RussELL 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 
Boulder, Colo. 
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THE ENGLISH CONFERENCE’! 


The conference met at New York University on May 31 and 
June 1. All the delegates were present except Mr. Thurber, of 
Boston. At the first meeting Professor Stoddard was elected 
chairman, and Professor Cook, secretary. A number of prom- 
inent educators had been invited to address the conference and to 
make suggestions in regard to its work. Among those who spoke 
were Professors Davison, Jones, and Mott, of the Regents’ Office ; 
Professor Baker, of the Teachers’ College ; Principal Douglass and 
Superintendent Maxwell, of Brooklyn, and Assistant Superin- 
tendent Marble, of New York-City. Some serious criticisms were 
made of the present system, and many valuable suggestions were 
given. The speakers were nearly unanimous in the opinion that 
there should be no difference between the regular and college- 
preparatory courses in English, and a number demanded that a 
permanent list of books be established which should remain 
unchanged for periods ranging from two to ten years. 

At the subsequent meeting two distinct plans were presented 
for consideration. Professor Briggs, of Harvard, discussed a 
scheme which had been prepared by the English department of 
that institution. It proposed to make no radical change in exist- 
ing requirements, but would grade and expand the present read- 
ing course and change the list materially. The second plan was 
introduced and advocated by Mr. French, of Chicago, and was 
outlined by the following resolutions : 


RESOLUTIONS RELATING TO COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS IN 
ENGLISH 

WHEREAS, The present system of college requirements in English is 

meeting with serious objection from various quarters on account of its narrow- 

ness and lack of elasticity and adaptability to the varying conditions existent 


‘For list of members of the Conference see p. 367. 
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in the wide range of preparatory schools in which it must form an important 
part of the curriculum; therefore be it 

Resolved, (1) That this conference recommends that the requirements in 
English as at present prescribed by the leading colleges of the country be 
abandoned ; and 

Resolved, (2) That in the opinion of this conference there should be no 
difference between the regular courses and the college-preparatory courses in 
English in secondary schools ; and 

Resolved, (3) That this conference recommends that the following system, 
which is characterized by greater elasticity and adaptability than the old, be 
adopted in its stead : 

I. The college requirements in English shall be so construed as to require 
four years for their completion. 

II. The work of preparation in English shall be distributed through the 
four years as follows: 

First year.—(a) For study: The fundamental principles ef practical 
rhetoric and composition, with illustrative exercises and essays. (4) For 
reading: Five (5) representative books by American authors. 

Second year.—(a) For study: (1) Short history of the English language, e. 
g., Emerson or Champneys ; (2) three selected books to be studied intensively 
with reference to motive, style, and content, with essays, reviews, or criti- 
cisms. (6) For reading: Five selected books to be read at home and reported 
upon in class. 

Third year.—(a) For study: (1) The development of English thought and 
literature to 1603; (2) three books as before. (4) For reading: Five books as 
before. 

Fourth year.—(a) For study: (1) The development of English thought and 
literature from 1603 to the present time, with special attention to the Victo- 
rian age; (2) three books as before. (6) For reading: Five books as before. 

Resolved, (4) That a graded list of not less than 150 books be prepared 
and presented to preparatory schools, from which they may make their own 
selections, provided that no student be allowed to present a list of which 
more than one-third shall be fiction and more than one-third poetry and 
drama. 


Resolved, (5) That the test for admission to college shall be based (a) 
upon the ability to read, write, and speak the English language correctly and 
fluently ; (4) upon a general knowledge of the life and growth of the English 
language and literature, to be vouched for by certificate or tested by set exam- 
ination, and (c) upon a careful reading of not less than twenty selected books 
and an intensive study of not less than nine selected books ; this work to be 
attested by nine essays or reviews based upon the books studied and pre- 


sented nnder the teacher’s certificate. 
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After a somewhat prolonged discussion the conference 
was divided up into three committees which were to consider, 
respectively, changes in and additions to the existing require- 
ments, books to be included in the new lists, and the elucidation 
of the requirements. The reports of these committees were 
presented Tuesday morning, and after a discussion lasting 
through three sessions the following results were reached : 

1. That the following sentence be inserted after the state- 
ment of the requirements for reading: ‘In preparation for this 
part of the requirement it is important that the candidate shall 
have been instructed in the fundamental principles of rhetoric.” 

2. That the following sentence be inserted after the statément 
of the requirements for study: ‘In addition the candidate 
may be required to answer questions involving the essentials of 
English grammar and on the leading facts in those periods of 
English literary history to which the prescribed books belong.” 

3. That a fixed list be adopted for 1g01 and 1902. 

4. That the list be composed as follows: For Study.— 
Macbeth, Burke’s Conciliation with America, Macaulay’s Milton and 
Addison, and Milton’s Minor Poems, Lycidas, Comus, L’ Allegro, and 
Penseroso. For Reading.—J/vanhoe, Pope's lad, Books I, VI, 
XXII, XXIV; Zhe Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, The Vicar of 
Wakefield, The Last of the Mohicans, The Princess, The Ancient 
Mariner, Silas Marner, and The Merchant of Venice. 

This is substantially the list for 1900, with the substitution 
of Milton’s Minor Poems, The Ancient Mariner, Silas Marner, and 
The Merchant of Venice for Paradise Lost, Palamon and Arcite, and 
The Flight of a Tartar Tribe. 

The interpretation of requirements was discussed, but no 
action was taken. 

The conference adjourned to meet in Philadelphia. next 
December. 

C. W. FRENCH 


CHICAGO 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF SEVEN ON THE 
STUDY OF HISTORY IN SCHOOLS 


THE committee appointed by the American Historical Asso- 
ciation to consider the study of history in the secondary schools 
met at Cambridge in April. When once the work of the com- 
mittee was fairly begun, the difficulties of its task became 
apparent. History is generally taught in all of the courses of the 
high school, and yet each course presents its distinct problems. 
The subject is taught under a great variety of conditions. There 
is no general agreement as to what field of history should be 
studied, and no agreement concerning the purposes or aims of 
historical study, and consequently nothing like agreement in the 
methods used inteaching. History, however, is now called upon 
to fill a larger place in the high school curriculum than has been 
accorded it in the past, if not a larger place a more dignified 
position, because schoolmen and school patrons are everywhere 
awaking to a fuller recognition of the fact that the object of the 
school is to prepare pupils for intelligent citizenship and to help 
them into an appreciative sympathy with the world in which they 
live. To place history beside other subjects, which have for many 
years been recognized as possessing high pedagogical value, is a 
difficult task, but it is one that must be approached with all 
seriousness and earnestness, not with the purpose of attacking or 
displacing other subjects, but with the intent of discovering the 
true position of history and of presenting its claims in a proper 
light. Before the meeting at Cambridge the committee had 
decided by correspondence to take up the whole matter of his- 
torical study, as far as it affected the secondary schools. It was 
plain that only a comprehensive plan was practicable, inasmuch 
as even the mechanics of the programme seemed dependent upon 
a variety of conclusions, regarding which there was need of 
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previous agreement; and it was thought that a piece of thorough 
and systematic work would produce a good effect upon the teach- 
ing of history throughout the country. 

Recognizing fully the difficulty of its task the ¢ommittee did 
not wish to hurry over its problems or to assume the power and 


the knowledge requisite for their immediate solution. On the 
contrary, if the work were to’ be well done, the thoughtful 
coéperation of the teachers of the country would be needed, and 
the committee at once decided to enlist their sympathy and 
assistance. Such coéperation might well be assured, if once the 


teachers felt that there was no‘ desire to dictate or lay down the 
law, but a sincere wish to study the situation fairly, to combine, 
arrange and systematize the results of c4reful investigation, and to 
make recommendations that would be helpful and stimulating to 
the schools and be, as far as possible, matured judgments formed 
after careful and conscientious work. To secure the desired 
information and to win the assistance and codperation of the 
schools, several plans were decided upon. One was to send 
circulars asking for information from teachers and superintend-— 
ents. These circulars are to be sent not to all the schools in the 
United States, but to selected schools, which may be considered 
representative or typical. To study only the best schools would 
be as misleading as to study only the worst. Care, therefore, 
has been taken to find out what may be considered the typical 
schools in each state, schools that are thought to be working 
under normal and wholesome conditions and seem to furnish fair 
examples of the instruction given and the difficulties encountered 
inthat state. Moreover it was thought desirable to use existing 
educational associations as a means of acquiring information, and 
the members of~theé~committee decided to attend, when 
possible, the meetings of these various associations, and seek 
to gain information by personal interviews with teachers at 
the larger educational gatherings, and by special conferences and 
discussions. Information thus gathered seemed likely to be of 
more value than any amount of material acquired by formal 
correspondence. To do this work properly is, of course, the 
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task of years and not of weeks; and yet the committee hopes to 
make a report before the beginning of the next calendar year 
that will be of value to the schools and helpful to the committce 
of the National Educational Association which has entered upon 
the enormous undertaking of organizing high-school programmes 
in the light of the most recent expert recommendations. 

The historical committee has also undertaken to get together 
actual working programmes and to publish them as exhibits, 
being assured that an ounce of realism is worth many pounds of 
speculation. Moreover, inasmuch as it is generally admitted 
that the European schools have, in many instances at least, 
developed the study of history much more fully than we have 
in America, and their experiences and present methods are likely 
to be of service to us, a careful examination is to be made of 


the systems of foreign schools, and the result of the examina- 


tions are to be published. One member of the committee will 
spend the summer in Germany investigating the study of history 
in the Gymnasia of that country. Like personal investigations 
will be made in England and France and to some extent in 
Switzerland. No one supposes, however, that we can force the 
American schools into an imported strait-jacket. Nothing would 
be more unwise than such an effort, or farther from the purpose 
of the committee. European schools work under conditions 
quite different from our own and our task is to develop a system 
that is suited to our own needs. Nevertheless a knowledge of 
what is done in Europe is likely to be helpful to us, and to sug- 
gest plans for our improvement. Such information will be of 
service to teachers, who may have difficulty in getting other 
accurate information of what is done in European schools. 

The session of the committee at Cambridge lasted two days ; 
but its findings were in the end only preliminary. A number 
of tentative conclusions were reached, but scarcely any of them 
can be looked upon as really final. Methods of teaching, the 
order in which the different historical fields should be entered, 
the best fields of study for ditferent courses in the high schools, 
the amount that might be justly recommended, the aims and pur 
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poses of historical study, the material that should be used in 
imparting instruction or in stimulating pupils to independent read 
ing, are some of the subjects which were discussed with earnest- 
ness. But the committee found itself unwilling to give final 
answer to any of these questions, preferring to discuss them 
again in the light of more complete information and after longer 
deliberation. 

In conclusion it may be said, that the committee wishes the 
the school-teachers of the country to feel that it has entered 
upon this task with a full appreciation of its difficulties and with 
sincere desire, not to exalt and magnify its office or to crowd 
history upon the schools regardless of the demands of other 
subjects, but to offer helpful suggestions and to do something in 
the way of formulating and systematizing the thought of earnest 
teachers who are interested in the puzzling and important prob- 
lems with which the committee is dealing. 

A. C. McLauGu.in, 


Chairman, For the Committee 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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CLASSICAL EDUCATION IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS! 


At the last meeting of the National Educational Association 
held in Buffalo in July 1896, a communication was sent to the 
American Philological Association, then in session, requesting 
the latter to prepare model courses in Latin and Greek for sec- 
ondary schools, with a view to promoting uniformity in school 
programmes that make provision for the classics, and thus con- 


tributing to the solution of the vexed question of the unification 
of college entrance requirements. The Philological Associdtion 
directed its Committee of Twelve (which was originally 
appointed to maintain that no less time than is given at present 
in the best schools of New England to Latin and Greek should 
be considered normal in the classical programmes of secondary 
schools of the country) to comply with this request and lay out 
the courses suggested. The first step of this committee was to 
make an endeavor to ascertain the actual state of the classics 
in the secondary schools. To this end a circular was prepared 
requesting information in regard to the classical courses actually 
followed, and asking for suggestions on several definite points. 
Nearly six thousand of these circulars were sent out over the 
whole country to teachers, school superintendents, and others 
interested in the subject; and some eight hundred answers have 
been received. It is the object of the present paper to give a 
summary of the information thus gained. 

The eight hundred answers represent somewhat more than 
seven hundred schools, for many are from college instructors, 
and in other cases two instructors in the same school have sent 
replies. I shall treat the matter from the standpoint of the 
schools rather than from that of the teachers, for my purpose is 

‘The first draft of this paper was revised by Professor T. D. Seymour, Chairman 


of the Committee of Twelve. 
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to show the actual state of classics in the schools, so far as these 
answers represent it. I may add further that, so far as the opin- 
ions of individuals are concerned, such a variety of points are 
touched on that it would be difficult to give any adequate idea of 
the result in a brief paper. Among these opinions the one point 
that recurs in a large number of papers, has to do with the value 
of Latin as a study for pupils in the high schools. Three or four 
men, indeed, mainly teachers in manual training schools, protested 
against the place now occupied by Latin; but almost all who 
alluded to the matter, whether principals, superintendents, teach- 
ers of science, or teachers of Latin, expressed the strongest 
conviction that Latin was perhaps the most valuable study in the 
curriculum of the secondary school. The last question asked 
in the circular related to the advisability of providing Latin for 
all pupils in the high school. A considerable number of teachers 
answered that all high school pupils should be required to take 
at least a little Latin. This seemed of sufficient interest to 
warrant a record of the opinions, and it appears in Table III ; 
the first number in this table represents those who would require 
some Latin of all high school pupils ; the second number those 


who would not require Latin of all. Answers to the other ques- 
tions about the character of Latin teaching I shall not attempt 


to summarize. 

The papers were recorded first by states, then according to 
the size of the schools, and the character of the school was 
also noted in each case. From these records 1 have prepared 
the following three tables in regard to Latin in the second- 
ary schools. They were first arranged so as to give these 
results for schools of several different sizes in each state, but 
this division has been retained here only in the case of states 
where some important difference existed between the different 
groups of schools; in New York and several other states that 
follow, the horizontal column a denotes schools in which less 
than forty pupils are studying Latin ; 6 denotes schools with more 
than forty pupils studying Latin. 

Table I has to do with the amount of time devoted to Latin; 
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Table II, with three points about the Latin authors read; Table III, 
with the question whether all pupils should take Latin. Inthe first 
table, column 1 gives the number of schools reporting; column 2, 
the average number of periods per week multiplied by the average 
length of period ; column 3, the number of schools that have a 
full four years’ course in Latin; column 4, the average number 


of years devoted to Latin inthe whole group of schools. 
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Table II deals with three points as to the Latin course. 
Column I gives the number of schools in which a combination 
of readings from several authors (generally including Cesar) 
takes the place of the traditional four books of Czsar’s Gallic 
War as the first Latin read. In this number I have not included 
schools where a small amount of easy Latin, usually from Viri 
Rome, precedes the regular amount of Cesar. Column 2 gives 
the number of schools in which Vergil (or some of the Vergil) 
is read before Cicero. The table shows that in New England, 
New York, and Ohio, this is quite usual, but elsewhere it is rare. 
Column 3 indicates first the number of schools reading some 
Ovid, and then the number reading from either the Bucolics or 
Georgics of Vergil. In New England, Illinois, and Michigan, 
Ovid frequently appears in the course; in other states the course 
rarely includes any poetry beyond the regular six books of 
Vergil. 

These tables furnish a fairly good idea of the Latin taught 
in secondary schools in New England, the Middle States, and in 
the Northern states generally as far west as lowa and Minnesota ; 
California also is well represented. While it is only in New 
England that a four years’ course in Latin can be called the uni- 
versal practice, in most of the states except Iowa, Nebraska, and 
Kansas it is clearly held to be the desirable length for a second- 
ary course in Latin; and the average length of course in the 
schools where more than forty pupils study Latin falls but little, 
if any, below four years. A Latin course of more than four 
years is quite common in a small class of private schools which 
receive their pupils at an early age; it appears in a few high 
schools, eé. g.,in Michigan, and in another class of private schools 
which do some of the college work in Latin; finally, some 
eighteen schools (mainly high schools) in Massachusetts, and 
a few in Illinois and Michigan, begin Latin in the grammar 
grade and continue it through the four years of the high school. 
On the other hand, some college fitting schools in the West, the 
pupils of which are older than the average high-school pupil, 
find themselves able to cover satisfactorily in three years the 
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Latin ordinarily read in four years. While there is almost una- 
nimity in the opinion that Latin should be studied for four years, 
and this practice is almost universal in the better high schools 
of the country, there is a striking difference in the ground 
covered in these four years. Not a few schools (perhaps 3 per 
cent.) devote two out of four years to the study of Latin ‘“ Les- 
sons” before Czsar is begun. In one school in Indiana during 
a four years’ course, the pupils read three books of Cesar, two 
* On the other 
hand, the pupils in the High School in Kansas City in the same 


of Vergil, and ‘“‘some Cicero if there is time.’ 


period of four years read four books of Cesar, six of the 4neid 
and 1500 lines of Ovid, nine orations of Cicero, Sallust’s Cataline 
and the Bucolics of Vergil. 


One of the questions in the circular related to the teaching 


of grammar and of prose composition. While there is the great- 
est variety in the methods suggested, there is general agreement 
in the answers that the pupil who has finished Cesar should 
have perfect familiarity with the paradigms, and with the more 
usual constructions. In many schools there is little or no formal 
study of grammar during the latter part of the course. Ten or 
fifteen teachers speak of having tried the inductive method in 
beginning Latin; perhaps half of these have abandoned it as 
unsatisfactory. It is a frequent complaint that students are 
delayed in the study of Latin because they undertake it with no 
adequate knowledge of English grammar. 

Latin prose composition receives from one-fourth to one- 
tenth of the time given to Latin during the reading of prose 
authors; in comparatively few schools is it studied while Vergil 
(or Ovid) is being read. The answers to the question about 
prose composition would seem to indicate defective training in 
composition in many schools. ‘More composition or none at 
all’”’ voices the wish of some ambitious teachers who entirely 
miss the point of the present college requirements in this mat- 
ter. Another frequent answer—‘‘better teach pupils to write 
good English than poor Latin’’—implies that the colleges desire 
those who come to them to be able to write poor Latin. Com- 
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paratively few teachers seem to realize fully that prose compo- 
sition may be made an instrument to give the pupil new insight 
into the finer shades of meaning in the author that is being read, 
and to give him at the same time a firmer grip on grammatical 
forms and constructions." 

No one could read these reports without being impressed 
with the effort which the teachers of our country are making 
to give to the works of the classic authors something of 
the human interest that by right belongs to them. We may 
smile at the idea of set lessons on the mythology of the 
Greeks and Romans; Guhl and Koner’s Life of the Greeks and 
Romans may seem to be a rather cumbersome classroom text- 
book. Nevertheless the movement which the use of such books 
represents, the effort to give a setting of reality to the works of 
literature which the student is reading, is of the greatest interest 
and importance. 

With reference to the teaching of Greek J have prepared three 
tables. Table IV deals with the length of the Greek course; 
column I gives the whole number of schools reporting; 2 the 
number of schools in which Greek is taught; 3 the average 
number of years devoted to Greek. Table V deals with the 
Greek authors read; column I gives the number of schools in 
which the entire first four books of Xenophon’s Anaédasis are 
read: 2, the number in which two or more books of Homer are 
read. Table VI records the answers as to the place of Greek in 
the schools. The question was not directly raised in the circu- 
lar sent out,? but a few answers included a distinct disapproval 
of the study of Greek (column 1) and a larger number paid no 


attention as to the questions about a Greek course (column 2). 


The small amount of distinct opposition to the study of Greek 
is quite noticeable. 

*Few colleges require more Greek or Latin composition than may be called 
practical grammar. The work should be accurate, but in general no demand _ is 
made for skill in the construction of complicated sentences. 

21 am informed that the committee intended to raise the question as to whether 
Greek should be taught in the high schools, in asking how much time should be 
devoted to the study of Greek. 
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An examination of Table V shows that in New England, New 
York, and New Jersey three years are given to Greek in prac- 
tically all the schools from which we have reports. Another 
group of states, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Missouri, and California, show courses of two and a half years in 
Greek in the schools where Greek is taught. In several other 
states schools which cover a part of the college course give more 
than two years to Greek (e. g., Virginia and Maryland), but in 
general the length of the Greek course falls to two years and 


even lower. Three or four high schools in Ohio and eighteen 
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schools (mostly high schools) in Illinois give three full years to 
Greek; but in general, the western academies and college pre- 
paratory schools cover the ground in less time. Only four of 
the high schools in Indiana from which reports have been 
received teach Greek, and the average time given to Greek in 
these schools is less than two years. In Michigan about 70 per 
cent. of the larger high schools reporting give two years to Greek, 
and the subject is taught in several of the smaller schools. In 
Wisconsin and Minnesota the percentage of larger high schools 
where Greek is taught falls below 50 per cent., but the Greek 
course there islonger. In Iowa, where Greek appears in the high 
school course it receives only one year; in Nebraska, Kansas, 
and Missouri, only one or two high schools in each state report 
that they teach Greek at all. 

I add a few figures as to the relative number of scholars who 
study Greek in the schools reporting. For the country at large 
in 1891-2 about 12 per cent. of those who study Latin also 
study Greek. According to the reports received from Maine,’ 
the percentage of the students of Latin who also study Greek 
rises to 58 for the boys and 29 for the girls; for Massachusetts, 
the figure is 33 for the boys and 14 for the girls; for Connecti- 
cut, boys 25 per cent., girls g per cent.; for Indiana, boys 7 per 
cent., girls 3 per cent.; for Kansas, boys 10 per cent., girls, 6 


per cent. In Kansas the same figure for the high schools (boys 


and girls) is 2 per cent.; for college. preparatory schools and 
academies 23 per cent. 

Table V is unsatisfactory because a large number of schools 
do not report the amount of the Anadasis read. Probably a 
much larger number of schools than is indicated read the full 
four books of the Anadasis; certainly this would be true in 
New England. Comparatively few schools read Greek prose 
in addition to four books of Anadasis. Thirty-one schools 
in Massachusetts and eleven in New York report the reading 
of portions of the Hellenica or of Herodotus. At least two 


*Even the smaller schools in Maine report a large number of students taking 
Greek. 
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books of Homer are read in all the schools that teach Greek 
in New England, New York, and New Jersey. From Ohio west 
the number of schools which include Homer in the course drops 
until in Iowa but three out of six schools include Homer. In 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and the southern states Homer is rarely 
read in the secondary schools. The amount of the //ad that is 
read varies greatly. Three books are read in most schools; a 
large number read six books; and in many instances from 
twelve to twenty-four books of the //ad are read rapidly by 
the student, while three or four are studied carefully. In 
twenty schools in Massachusetts, and in about an equal number 
scattered through the country, portions of the Odyssey are read, 
either instead of the //ad or along with three books of the 
Iliad. Three teachers in Maine and two in New York express 
the belief that Homer should be transferred to the college; the 
contrary opinion is much more frequently expressed. 

It is impossible to examine these figures without being 
impressed with the influence of the state university in developing 
secondary education. In Iowa the standard of the state univer- 
sity in the line of the classics is low; Greek is not required for 
admission, and the amount of Latin required is relatively small. 
Naturally the position of the classics in the secondary schools 
is low. In Michigan Homer has not been required for admission 
to the university until recently, and the schools therefore have 
been satisfied with a two years’ Greek course in which Homer had 
but a small place. In New York-the regents’ examinations have 
set a higher standard to which the high schools have sought to 
conform. In California the influence of the state university is 
most striking. Under the wise direction and stimulus of such 
men as Professor Merrill and Professor Clapp the classical 
courses in the high schools have been so developed in the last 
few years as to give California an absolutely unique place in this 
respect. It is the one state west of Minnesota where the teach- 
ing in Latin and Greek can be compared with the work done in 
New York or New England. 


Many teachers note recent advances in the amount of time 
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given to the classics, and in the interest in classical study. 
Only in Iowa and Kansas does a note of discouragement appear 
in the answers. It seems to be an all but universal impression 
on the part of the Latin teachers and the school superintend- 
ents who have sent in these reports that in spite of the large 
number of new subjects demanding recognition Latin is gener- 
ally to be the basis of a high school education. Farther it is 
clear, I believe, from these figures that the country at large looks 
to the high schools in New England and New York, as the 
standard to which high schools elsewhere should ultimately 
conform. In other words if a certain uniformity is to be intro- 
duced into the classical programmes of the secondary schools, it 
will be on the basis of a four year’s course in Latin with five 
periods a week, and (probably ) a three years’ course in Greek with 
five periods a week for at least two years. If the Committee of 
Twelve in its recommendations should aim to conform to the 
practice in other parts of the country, it would fall below the 


ideals of the West, if not of the South. 
ARTHUR FAIRBANKS 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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COURSES IN LATIN AND GREEK FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


At the last meeting of the National Educational Association, 
held in Buffalo, in July 1896, a communication was sent to the 
American Philological Association, then in session, requesting 
the latter to prepare model courses in Latin and Greek for 
secondary schools. The Philological Association directed its 
Committee of Twelve, which had already put forth reports on the 
study of Latin and Greek in secondary schools,’ to lay out 
courses of study in the two languages as requested. 


The Committee of Twelve held a preliminary meeting in New 
York City on December 30, 1896. It was voted to send out a 
circular of inquiry to teachers in all parts of the country, 
asking for information regarding the present condition of the 
study of the classics, and for suggestions in relation to the 
making of classical programmes. It was further decided to 
invite representative men engaged in the work of secondary 
education to coéperate, as auxiliary committees for Latin and 
for Greek, with the committee of the Philological Association, 
and to have a meeting of the combined committees in the 
spring vacation of the present year. It was agreed that in the 
work of the committees the following aims should be kept in view: 

(2) To provide standard or normal courses for the guidance 
of teachers, indicating in general how the time set aside for the 


study of Latin and Greek in secondary schools can be utilized 
to the best advantage as regards the ow of work to be covered 
and the order of subjects and of authoss. 


*See the Proceedings of the American Philological Association, Vol. XXVI, 
Proceedings for July, 1895, pp. 32-41; Vol. XXVII, pp. 51-55; SCHOOL REVIEW, 
Vol. III, pp. 434-441; Vol. IV, pp. 472-474; Journal of Proceed:ngs and Addresses 
of the National Educational Association, Denver meeting, 1895, pp. 580 , 637; Buffalo 
meeting, 1896, pp. 560-562. 
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(6) To justify on pedagogical grounds the courses that 
shall be laid out. 

(c) To point out how the entrance requirements in Latin 
and Greek of the leading colleges and universities can be so 
adjusted to the courses recommended as to admit, to collegiate 
work, students from any part of the country who shall furnish 
sufficient evidence that they have satisfactorily completed these 
courses." 

The committees thus charged with the task of laying out the 
courses in Latin and Greek are given on p. 367.7 

These committees met in New York April 14, only a few 
members being absent. Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, of Yale Uni- 
versity, presented a summary of the answers to the circular of 
inquiry (see page 350). Messrs. Hull, Thurber, and Aiton 
discussed the Latin courses of the secondary schools of 
England, France, and Germany, pointing out the features in 
each system that it would be advantageous for American makers 
of school programmes to take into consideration. Mr. Bishop 
presented a digest of the resolutions passed by the various 
American educational associations in regard to Latin and Greek 
courses. Superintendent Tressler gave an account of the 
American experiments in maintaining a secondary Latin course 
of more than four years. Principal Comstock set forth the 
difficulty of finding a satisfactory substitute for Caesar; and 
Principal E. W. Coy took up the question whether Cicero or 
Virgil should be first read. After a stimulating and fruitful 
discussion the members of the committees met as two separate 
sections, one devoting itself to Latin, the other to Greek. The 
committees adjourned on the evening of April 15. 

The Greek section found its task comparatively easy; it 
soon formulated a series of recommendations and a course of 
study. The Latin section was at the outset obliged to grapple 

* Cf. THE SCHOOL REVIEW for June 1896, pp. 446-51. 


2In the work of the committees a bibliography, prepared by Professor I. B. 
Burgess, of the Morgan Park Academy, was found of great assistance. It will be 
published in the SCHOOL REVIEW for October 1897. 
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with several complicated problems ; in the limited time at its 
disposal, it was unable to do more than to lay out, tentatively, a 
four-year course, and referred the whole matter of five-year and 
six-year courses to a special subcommittee consisting of Messrs. 
Hale, Kelsey, Thurber, and Tressler, with whom Dr. A. F. 
Nightingale, superintendent of the Chicago High Schools, was 
invited to serve as an additional member. 

The Latin subcommittee met in Chicago on May 21 and 22. 
Reports were presented by Dr. Nightingale and several of the 
assistant superintendents on the results of the introduction of 
Latin into the seventh and eighth grades of the Chicago schools. 
The reports were uniformly favorable, and may well afford 


encouragement to the friends of Latin study. The subcommittee 


drew up a six-year course but thought it best not to undertake 
to lay out a five-year course at present. 

While the work of the committees is far from complete, it 
seems desirable to present to the consideration of those interested 
the results already reached. The committees will undoubtedly 
need to have another meeting within the next year. Mean- 
while the following programmes and recommendations are 
published in a tentative way in order to call forth criticism. 
It is hoped that a large number of teachers and other educa- 
tional workers will respond to this request for suggestions, 
and will send their views in regard to the programmes to the 
chairman of the committee of twelve, Professor Thomas D. 
Seymour, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. When the 
programmes are put out in their final form, it is proposed to 
accompany each recommendation with a concise statement 
showing the justification of it on pedagogical grounds. 


PROPOSED FOUR-YEAR LATIN COURSE. 
FIRST YEAR. 
Latin lessons, accompanied from an early stage by the reading of simple 
selections, such as those in Gradatim. 
Easy reading,— twenty to forty pages of a consecutive text, such as V’7rz 
Romae. 
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The reading of Latin with an understanding of the sense independently 
of, and preliminary to, the formal rendering into idiomatic English, 

Practice in reading aloud, with due attention to quantity and accent. 

Memorizing of short and interesting passages. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Any three or four books of Czsar’s Ga//ic War, or any two books, with an 
equivalent for the other book or books in selections from Nepos or other prose 
writers. 

Ovid, 500 lines of the J/efamorphoses, to follow the reading of Cesar. 

Practice in writing Latin. Reading Latin aloud and translating, together 
with training in correct methods of reading, both of prepared and of unprepared 
passages. 

Memorizing of selected passages. 


THIRD YEAR. 


Sallust, Cati/ine, selected passages. 

Cicero, Orations against Catiline. 

Virgil, 4 etd, Books I and II. 

Writing of Latin. Reading of Latin aloud. Memorizing of selected 
passages. 


FOURTH YEAR. 


Virgil, Books II-VI. 

Two orations of Cicero. 

Ovid, 1000 lines (where practicable). 

Writing of Latin. Reading of Latin aloud. Memorizing of selected 


passages. 


Note.—As regards the work of the third and fourth years, the com- 
mittee did not feel that they ought to prescribe authoritatively a detailed 
order of studies. In view of the variety in practice among the different 
schools represented, the committee resolved, after debate, to go no farther 


than to present a statement of the quantity of work advisable for the last two 


years, as follows : 

Sallust, Catz/ine ; six orations of Cicero ; six books of Virgil's 4mezd,; and 
(when ‘found practicable) 1000 lines of Ovid for rapid reading. 

This work may be done at the convenience of the different schools in any 
one of three orders: 

First plan: Sallust, Cicero, Virgil. 

Second Plan: Virgil, Sallust, Cicero. 

Third plan: After the model Latin course recommended by the New Eng- 
land Commission of Colleges, as above. 
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THE SCHOOL REVIEW 
PLAN OF A SIX-YEAR LATIN COURSE. 
FIRST YEAR. 


The work of the first year should be devoted to the acquisition of an 
exact knowledge of forms, and the application of that knowledge in trans- 
lating from Latin into English and from English into Latin. The vocabulary 
employed should be of moderate compass, but should be thoroughly mastered. 
The study of the exercises should be accompanied, from time to time, by the 
reading of easy connected passages involving the words, forms, and con- 
structions already learned. 

Attention should be given to simple etymologies, especially such as throw 
light upon the meaning of English words. 

In all written exercises the long vowels should be marked, and in all oral 
exercises pains should be made to make the pronunciation conform to the 
quantities. 

The student should be trained to grasp the meaning of the Latin inde- 
pendently of, and as a preliminary to, the formal rendering into idiomatic 
English; and should be taught to read the Latin aloud with intelligent 
expression. 

SECOND YEAR. 


For the first four months the work should be continued on the lines already 
indicated for the first year, the same text-book being used, when practicable. 
The remainder of the year should be devoted to the reading of narrative 


prose of appropriate difficulty, such as fables, and adapted portions of Roman 


history. 

The writing of Latin should be continued throughout the year, as through- 
out the entire Latin course; the exercises employed should be in the form of 
paragraphs, not of detached sentences. 


THIRD YEAR. 


Selections from Czsar, equivalent in amount to four books; selections 
from other prose writers, as Nepos, may be taken as a substitute for an 
amount up to, but not exceeding, two books. 

Writing of Latin. Reading of Latin aloud. Memorizing of selected 
passages. 

FOURTH YEAR. 


Ovid, 500 lines of pentameter verse. 

Sallust, Cati/ine (entire). 

Cicero, four orations against Catiline. 

Writing of Latin. Reading of Latin aloud. Memorizing of selected 
passages. 
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FIFTH YEAR. 
Virgil, “eid, Books I-VI. 
Cicero, oration for Archias ; twenty-five letters of Cicero, equivalent in 
amount to about fifteen octavo pages. 
Writing of Latin. Reading of Latin aloud. Memorizing of selected 
passages. 
SIXTH YEAR. 
Virgil, eid, Books VII-IX, or an equivalent amount selected from the 
last six books of the ned. 
Cicero, two orations, of which one shall be the oration for the Manilian 
Law. 


Cicero, De Senectute. 
Ovid, 1000 or more lines of hexameter verse. 


THE COURSE IN GREEK. 


The Greek Section made the following recommendations: 

1. They recommend that three years be devoted to the 
study of Greek in Secondary Schools, with the understanding 
that the year consists of not less than thirty-eight weeks of 
school work, and that five periods of recitation a week, of not 
less than forty-five minutes each, be given to this study. 


2. That Homer be read in the last year of the preparatory 
course. 


3. That, from the beginning, systematic instruction be given 
in Greek composition, and that exercises in writing Greek, based 
upon connected reading of Greek Prose, be continued through 
the third year. 

4. They recommend that exercises in the reading of unpre- 
pared passages (commonly known as sight reading),’ be begun 
at the first of the Greek Course and be continued through it. 

5. They recommend heartily a thorough and methodical 
study of Greek Grammar as the necessary basis of accurate 
reading. 

6. They desire to reaffirm the statements attached to the 
report of the Greek Conference, which was made to the Com- 


* Cf. the article on the Unprepared Recitation by Professor I. B. Burgess, in the 
SCHOOL REVIEW, January 1896, p. 13-22. 
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mittee of Ten in 1893 (pages 77 to 85 in the U.S. Bureau Docu- 


ment No. 205, 1893). 

7. As a specimen course of study for schools, they desire 
to accept and embody in their report the course of study 
laid down in the Tenth Annual Report of the New Eng- 
land Commission of Colleges (page 9), as follows : 


COURSE OF STUDY RECOMMENDED 


FIRST YEAR 


First and second terms: Introductory lessons. 
Third term: Xenophon’s Anabasis (20 to 30 pages). 
Practice in reading at sight and in writing Greek. 


Systematic study of Grammar begun. 
SECOND YEAR 


Xenophon’s Anabasis (continued) either alone or with other Attic prose 
(35 to 120 pages). 

Practice in reading at sight, systematic study of the Grammar, thorough 
grammatical review and practice in writing Greek, both based on study of 
Books I and II of the Anabasis. 


THIRD YEAR 


Homer (2500 to 4000 lines); e. g., Iliad I-III (omitting II, 494—end), and 
VI-VIII. 

Attic Prose (35 to 40 pages) with practice in writing Greek ; Grammar; 
practice in reading at sight. 

This is herewith presented with our recommendation, being the course 
recommended by the Commission of New England Colleges on Entrance 
Examinations, amended only in one point (which brings it into more sub- 
stantial agreement with the report of the New York Conference held at 
Columbia University in 1896), in that we advise in the second year the requi- 
sition of thorough grammatical review based on the study of Books I and 
II of the Anabasis, instead of on simply Book II of the Anabasis. 

Note.—lf the advanced examination in Greek Composition is not required, the 
course may be reduced by one lesson a week the first year. 

For the Committees, 
FRANCIS W. KELSEY 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


COMMITTEES STUDYING COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS 
MEMBERS OF THE ENGLISH CONFERENCE 
Appointed by the Commission of Colleges in New England on Entrance 
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C. T. Winchester, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
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Appointed by the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Mid- 
dle States and Maryland. 
F. H. Stoddard, New York University, New York City. 
G. R. Carpenter, Columbia University, New York City. 
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Appointed by the New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools. 
Frank A. Hill, State House, Boston, Mass. 
S. A. Thurber, 13 Westminster ave., Roxbury, Mass. 
M. A. Jordan, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Appointed by the North Central Association of Teachers of English. 
Fred. N. Scott, Michigan University, Ann Arbor, Mich, 
C. W. French, Hyde Park High School, Chicago, IIl. 
W. W. Cressy, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Appointed by the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Southern States. 
W. M. Baskervill, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
J. B. Henneman, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Edwin Mims, 67 Eddy street, Ithaca, N. Y. 


DIRECTORY OF THE COMMITTEES OF FIVE 


(Organized in Coéperation with the Department of Natural Science, N. E. A.) 


1. Representing New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools. 
Phys.—Professor Edwin H. Hall (Harvard), Cambridge, Mass. 
Chem.—Mr. W. B. Graves (Phillips Academy), Andover, Mass. 
30t.—Mr. David W. Hoyt (High School), Providence, R. I. 
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Zo6l.—Professor Wm. T. Sedgwick (Chairman), Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston, Mass. 

Phys. Geog.—Professor Wm. North Rice (Wesleyan University), Middle- 
town, Conn. 

2. Representing Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, 

Phys.—Professor E. L. Nichols (Cornell), Ithaca, N. Y. 
Chem.—Professor E. F. Smith (University of Pennsylvania), Philadelphia, 

Penn. 

Bot.—Professor B. W. Halstead (Rutgers), New Brunswick, N. J. 
Zo61.—Professor E. G. Conklin (Cornell), Ithaca, N. Y. 
Phys. Geog.—Professor A. P. Brigham (Colgate University), Hamil- 

ton, N. Y. 

3. Representing North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Phys.—Professor B. F. Thomas (University of Ohio), Columbus, O. 
Chem.—Professor P. C. Freer (University of Michigan), Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Bot.—Professor Chas. R. Barnes (University of Wisconsin), Madison, Wis. 
Zo61.—Professor H. B. Ward (University of Nebraska), Lincoln, Neb. 
Phys. Geog.—Professor G. L. Collie (Beloit), Beloit, Wis. 


4. Representing Southern Association of Colleges. 

In charge of Professor Albert H. Tuttle (Botany, University of Virginia), 
Charlottesville, Va. 
5. Representing the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

Phys.—Professor Henry S. Carhart (University of Michigan), Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Chem.——Professor Chas. F. Mabery (Case School of Applied Science), 
Cleveland, O. 

Bot.—-Professor Chas. E. Bessey (University of Nebraska), Lincoln, Neb. 

Zo6l.—Professor A. S. Packard (Brown), Providence, R. I. 

Phys. Geog.—Professor R. S. Tarr (Cornell), Ithaca, N. Y. 
6. Representing the Department of Natural Science, N. E. A. 

To be appointed later. 

Meeting called at Milwaukee July 8, 1897, at Headquarters of Natural 
Science Department, N. E. A. 


THE COMMITTEE OF SEVEN OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


A. C. McLaughlin (Chairman), University of Michigan. 
Herbert B. Adams, Johns Hopkins University. 
George L. Fox, Hopkins Grammar School. 
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A. B. Hart, Harvard University. 

C. H. Haskins, University of Wisconsin. 
Lucy M. Salmon, Vassar College. 

H. Morse Stephens, Cornell University. 


THE COMMITTEE OF TWELVE OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION 


Calvin Thomas (Chairman), Professor of Germanic Languages, Columbia 
University. 

E. H. Babbitt (Secretary), Instructor in Germanic Languages, Columbia 
University. 

B. L. Bowen, Professor of Romance Languages, Ohio State University. 

H. C. G. Brandt, Professor of German, Hamilton College. 

W. H. Carruth, Professor of German, University of Kansas. 

S. W. Cutting, Associate Professor of German, University of Chicago. 

A.M. Elliott, Professor of Romance Languages, Johns Hopkins University. 


C. H. Grandgent, Professor of Romance Languages, Harvard University. 
G. A. Hench, Professor of Germanic Languages, University of Michigan. 
Hugo A. Rennert, Professor of Romance Languages, University of Penn- 


sylvania. 
Wm. B. Snow, Teacher of French, English High School, Boston, Mass. 
B. W. Wells, Professor of Modern Languages, University of the South. 


THE COMMITTEE OF TWELVE OF THE AMERICAN PHILO- 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


Thomas D. Seymour (Chairman), Professor of Greek, Yale University. 
Cecil F. P. Bancroft, Principal of Phillips Andover Academy. 
Franklin Carter, President of Williams College. 

Wm. Gardner Hale, Professor of Latin, University of Chicago. 
William R. Harper, President of The University of Chicago. 
Francis W. Kelsey, Professor of Latin, University of Michigan. 
George L. Kittredge, Professor of English, Harvard University. 
Abby Leach, Professor of Greek, Vassar College. 

Charles Forster Smith, Professor of Greek, University of Wisconsin. 
Clement L. Smith, Professor of Latin, Harvard University. 

Herbert Weir Smyth, Professor of Greek, Bryn Mawr College. 
Andrew F. West, Professor of Latin, Princeton University. 


THE LATIN AUXILIARY COMMITTEE 


George B. Aiton, Inspector of State High Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. Remsen Bishop, Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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David Y. Comstock, Principal of St. Johnsbury Academy, St. Johns- 
bury, Vt. 

E. W. Coy, Principal of Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Lawrence C. Hull, Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 

Richard A. Minckwitz, Kansas City High School, Kansas City, Mo. 

Oscar D. Robinson, Principal Albany High School, Albany, N. Y. 

Charles H. Thurber, Dean of Morgan Park Academy, Morgan Park, III. 

A. W. Tressler, Superintendent of Schools, Monroe, Mich. 

W. R. Webb, Principal of Webb School, Bell Buckle, Tenn. 


THE GREEK AUXILIARY COMMITTEE 


Edward B. Clapp, Professor of Greek, University of California. 

E. G. Coy, Principal of Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 

J. G. Croswell, Brearly School, New York City. 

William Gallagher, Principal of Thayer Academy, South Braintree, Mass. 
Robert P. Keep, Principal of Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. 

C. A. Mitchell, Principal of University School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

W. D. Mooney, Franklin, Tenn. 

J. H. Pratt, Principal of Classical School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Julius Sachs, Principal of Classical School, New York City. 

H. G. Sherrard, Detroit High School, Detroit, Mich. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
AT MILWAUKEE. 


Tuesday, July 6, 3:00 P. M. 


PRINCIPALS’ ROUND TABLE. 


Conducted by Principal F. L. Bliss, Detroit High School. 
Is it desirable and possible by better correlation of studies 


and closer articu-_ 
grammar and high 
dents for college 
teen years of age? 
Principal of the 
eblo, Col. 


utes general dis- | 
What effect has 
bra and geometry = 


grammar grades | 
done in the high 
Smiley, Principal 
Denver, Col. (15 
Westcott, Princi- 
High School, Chi- 


(15 


H. W. CALDWELL. 


GEO. B. AITON, 


20 minutes general 
discussion. 
Should the high 
school principal be 
given a voice in 
selecting his assis- 
tants? F. S. Fos- 
dick, Principal 
High School Buf- 
falo, N. (15 
minutes ); General 
discussion. 
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lation between the 
schools to fit stu- 
at sixteen or seven- 
Ida B. Haslup, 
High School, Pu- 
minutes); 20 min- 
cussion. 

the study of alge- 


the highest 


upon the work 
schools? W. H. 
High School, 
©. 
pal North Division 


minutes ) ; 


cago (15 minutes); 


S. WESTCOTT. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


Wednesday, July 7, 2:30 P. M. 


JOINT MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION AND 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


President Joseph Swain, of the University of Indiana, presiding. 


Report of the Joint Committee of the 


J. G. SCHURMAN. 


Education and the 
Department of 
Secondary Educa- 
tion on college 
entrance require- 
ments. A. F. 
Nightingale, Su- 
perintendent of 
Chicago High 
Schools, Chair- 
man. 


Department of Higher 


ROBINSON, 


Discussion :—President J. G. Schurman, Cornell University ; 
Principal Oscar D. Robinson, Albany. N. Y., High School; 
Professor Nicolas Murray Butler, Columbia University, New 
York; Professor H. Morse Stephens, Cornell University; Pro- 


fessor A. C. McLaughlin, University of Michigan. 
Adjournment at 4:30 o’clock followed by brief business 


session of the Department of Secondary Education. 
Thursday, July 8, 3:00 P. M. 


GREEK. 


ROUND 


ALBERT LEONARD. 


TABLE IN LATIN AND 


Leader, Albert 
Leonard, Princi- 
pal of the High 
School Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 

Are not college 
entrance require- 
ments pitched too 
high ? 20 minutes’ 
general discussion. 


itt \ 


JOSEPH SWAIN. 
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Is there any better test of power and proficiency in English 
than a twofold 
translation? Wil- 


son Farrand, As- 
sociate Master 
Newark Academy 
(15 minutes); 20 
minutes’ general 
discussion. 

Is it time for 
Greek composi- 


tion to be discon- 


A. C. M’LAUGHLIN. RICHARD JONES. 


tinued in prepara- 
tory schools? President W. E. Waters, Wells College. 
ROUND TABLE IN HISTORY. 


Leader, C. W. French, Principal Hyde Park High School, 
Chicago, III. 

Source study method of teaching history in high schools. 
Professor H. W. Caldwell, University of Nebraska; 10 minutes 
general discussion. 

Ideal requirements for admission to college. Professor E. B. 
Greene, University of Illinois. 

An ideal course in history for secondary schools. E V. 
Robinson, Principal Muskegon High School; W. F. Mozier, 
High School, Ottawa, III. 

ROUND TABLE IN 


ENGLISH. 

Leader, Miss 
Harriet L. Keeler, 
High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Are secondary 
schools getting the 
best results from 


present methods 


WILSON FARRAND, in En gl ish and C. C. RAMSAY. 
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composition?; George B. Aiton, State Inspector of High 
Schools, Minnesota (20 minutes) ; 20 minutes’ general discussion. 

College Entrance in English. Richard Jones, Inspector of 
Literature, University of the State of New York. (20 minutes) ; 
20 minutes’ general discussion. 


ROUND TABLE ON THE HIGH SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL FACTOR. 


Leader, Principal D. S. Sanford, High School, Brookline, 
Mass. 

High School Extension. F. A. Manny, assistant in Peda- 
gogy, The University of Chicago (20 minutes). 

How and How much should the High School Curriculum be 
Modified to meet the Special Conditions in Different Communi- 
ties? C.C. Ramsay, Principal High School, Fall River, Mass. 
(20 minutes) 

he High School as a Training Place for Citizenship. 
Sanford A. Hooper, Principal South Side High School, Mil- 
waukee. 

All the Sessions of the Department will be held in Plymouth 
Church. 

The Headquarters of the Department of Secondary Educa- 
tion and of the Department of Higher Education will be in 
Parlor 108, Hotel Pfister. Mail may be addressed in care of the 
Department of Secondary Education, Parlor 108, Hotel Pfister. 


All high school and academy teachers and college professors 


will be welcome at this room at any time during the meeting. 
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THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


Man making is the most divine of all arts. When we con- 
sider how old an art the art of teaching is, we are surprised that 
the idea of special training for teachers is of so comparatively 
recent a birth. Its growth and progress finally, if not its birth, 
has been due to a changed conception of life and its possibili- 
ties, and hence a wonderful increase in the respect in which 
education is held; a strengthening of faith in its efficacy to give 
greater happiness and a higher life to the individual and the 
race. It is only within the memory of men of our own genera- 
tion that the static conception of life, which held sway for so 
many centuries, has given way to the dynamic conception. 
This change has formulated itself in emphasizing the idea of 
development as applied to the life of the individual, and the 
idea of evolution as applied to life in its entirety. 

This idea of development, this dynamic solution of life, has 
entered into thought on education and revolutionized it. The 
mere concept of development, as applied only to the lifetime of 
an individual, was not a new one in the field of education. Any 
simpleton who has lived a score of years can see that he has 
developed. Many thinkers had shown that infancy, youth, and 
manhood are related organically, but it was the relating of indi- 
vidual development to generations and zxons of the past, and 
later the discovery that the individual in his own development 
strides in haste through the race-stages of growth, that gave to 
the idea of development a new lease of life,—an immortality, 
perhaps. Certainly as an all-embracing concept, it stands today 
without a rival. The development of the individual, seen in the 
light of race development, gained an importance in possibility 
not dreamed of before, and gives to education as a molding 
and forming of men a recognition which education, as the mere 
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imparting of information, had never, and could never attain 


Education has passed from memory-cramming into man-making 


and the teacher has passed from a drill-master into a Prometheus 
a maker of men; from a day laborer into an artist. It becomes 
more and more evident that to do his work well demands special 
skill and careful preparation. 

Can anyone question whether the man who is to hold such 
a place needs special preparation for his work? He who denies 
it must confess that by his very denial he condemns education 
itself. No man can consistently assert his faith in education as 
a power to make better men, better citizens, better physicians, 
better lawyers, better clergymen, and deny its power to make 
better teachers. Any reasonable conception of education carries 
this in itself as the plainest of corollaries. a 

Yet while the necessity for training teachers for grammar 
and primary schools is recognized by all, unfortunately it is not 
so recognized in the case of the high school and college. Here 
the old conception that anyone is fitted to teach if he knows 
his subject, that knowledge makes the teacher, is intrenched in 
its strongest fastness. The public who have been wont to bow 
with deep respect to the college graduate, and with only indif- 
ference to this same college graduate, tyrant of a crew of boys 
and girls, is apathetic and unobserving. The mass of high- 
school teachers, never having known the benefit of a special 
training themselves, never having themselves been able, unaided, 
to shake off the mere knowledge-cramming conception of edu- 
cation, look with coldness or indifference upon this innovation 
which threatens to revolutionize their empiric reign; but the log- 
ical necessity of the purpose, the analogy of the lower schools, 
the example of Germany and France, far ahead in this regard, 
are fast destroying the conception that mere knowledge alone, 
however abundant it may be, makes a good teacher. And our 
high schools, not many years hence, will refuse to accept 
untrained teachers. 

Let us for a moment consider the work of the secondary 
school and observe if, while teachers are trained for other 
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schools, the secondary school has any special ground for 
exemption. Let us examine it in the light of that highest con- 
ception of education, which contains, in itself in unity, both 
knowledge and development. The high school period of the 
life of the child falls usually between the fourteenth and the 
eighteenth years of age. There is no period of development in 
the life of the child, save that of the first few years, which can 
for a moment compare with this in meaning for the child. It is 
the second birth. It is the birth of the ego. The emotions just 
now transient, coming and going like summer showers, become 
full and persistent, welling up from a depth of the soul unknown to 
the child before. They begin their amalgamation into a char- 
acter. The child, before supple, pliant, yielding easily in judg- 
ment, even though rebellious in act, demands for himself the 
right of judging. Body and mind alike show awkward and 
unexpected fits of growth. As the babe in the cradle explores 
his limbs and reaches for his toes, and crows to find them his, 
and by the senses unites himself in all his parts into a body cor- 
porate, so now the youth explores himself in his intellectual and 
moral nature. He never knew before that there was as much of 
him as there really is. He is awkward in his new possessions, 
self-conscious, abashed. His brain fails to codrdinate his mus- 
cles as it was wont a few years ago. He cannot walk, he cannot 
speak, he cannot think, without walking, speaking and thinking 
being conscious walking, speaking and thinking. How shall he 
do this? Why shall he do that? No such question ever came 
to him before. It is the age when life begins to make its great 
decisions. That face so smooth and childlike now begins to be 
marked with the hieroglyphics of character. Hercules is at the 
crossroads. Who shall help him to decide? This is the time 
when the self-centering thought of the child turns to altruism. 
He yearns to sacrifice himself for something true, something 
noble, something grand. Life reaches out to the stars for him. 
He sees himself walk the milky-way of greatness with the gods. 


He never will value his life more highly than now; never will be 


more ready to sacrifice it to nobility and truth than now. 
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Who is the man who shall guide this fiery untamed spirit ? 
Who shall watch the opportunity which, once passed, shall be 
gone forever? Shall he be a quack, an empiric, whose empiri- 
cism even has had the growth of only a few years? Or shall 
he be a man whose mind is stored with all that the generations 
have learned as to life and its growth, whose eye is quick to see 
the expected opportunity for which it is ever watching ; quick to 
see, ready to act; an expert trained by careful training? Now 
is your opportunity if you would be men-makers. 

In this architecture of man the work done by the secondary 
school must of necessity be divided among specialists. As the 
pupil advances in knowledge the shortness of human life and 
the limitations of the human mind forbid that one man should 
be a teacher in many branches of learning. Now the stone- 
cutter can hew out the keystone for a portal, and never know 
where that portal is to be; whether beneath it a devout people 
is to pass to worship at the hour of prayer, or it is to look down 
upon men hurrying for gain into a mart of trade, and yet it may 
be a perfect keystone, well hewn, exactly fitting in its place, and 
fulfilling the plan of the master builder. A man may cut with 
precision the delicate teeth of a watch wheel. With his eye 
upon the pattern he may never err. And when his wheel is 
fitted with the wheels made by other hands, there may result 
the marvelous harmony of the exact watch. With man-building 
in the schools it is not so. The teacher must have a broad view 
of the whole in the light of which he shall do his special work. 
Else the whole work must be in the dark, and alas! a thing of 
darkness. In this darkness we have built men with all sorts of 
deformities; men whose lives will always be narrow, running 
upon close-set narrow grooves; without radiating lines, or even 
broad parallels of thought; stiff-necked men who cannot turn 
their heads to right or left without a mental revolution; men 
who never know that the horizon is a circle and melts into itself 
at either end; men who with a queer penetrating roll of the eye- 
ball see only Latin grammar paradigms or can only count the 
petals of a rose; see only its mathematics, and be blind to its 
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beauty ; or men with mathematical eyes, and language eyes, and 
science eyes, instead of men with eyes of deepest depths in 
which all God’s universe may be reflected. The highest educa- 
tion is a matter of establishing relations. That teacher who has 
never viewed the whole can ill help to spin these cobweb threads 
of relations, finer than the microscopic nerve tracts lost in the 
labyrinth of the brain. Correlate! How can he correlate who 
has never dreamed of such an art? Man-building! How can 
he build a man who has never bent his brow, perhaps for a single 
hour, over the problem of what a man should be, and how he 
can be made to become what he should become ? 

But the secondary school not only requires teachers who 
view widely the ends of education, rising in a hierarchy to that 
highest architectonic end—moral character, but it requires teach- 
ers who are fully conversant with the methods and spirit of the 
schools below the high school. As long as education was likened 
by simile to the erection of a stately building, where the higher 
simply rests upon the lower, the necessity of this knowledge 
was obscured. But when we take the true figure, that of a grow- 
ing organism, when we recognize that development comes only 
by the expansion of the old, that the new is only acquired by 
being organically connected with the old, then it is imperative 
to know what the old is, to study the contents of pupils’ minds 
on entering a°secondary school, as well as on entering a pri- 
mary school. And not to study simply the what, but to 
study the relations, the organic potentiality of what the pupil 
already possesses, or already is. This is specially true of the 
beginning of the secondary school, where, unless the teacher is 
wise, there is like to come a break, which shall destroy the con- 
tinuity so essential to the highest education. 

Thus, upon at least three counts, the training of secondary 
school-teachers is fully as imperative as the training of teachers 
for the lower schools—the peculiar and important character of 
the changes which at that time of life develop in the pupil; the 
necessity of greater specialization in work, which demands that 
the specialist shall see his own work in its proper relation; and 
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third, the field of earlier education with which the teacher in the 
secondary school should be familiar. 

If we grant, then, the necessity for training teachers in the 
secondary schools, we must consider the practical question: In 
what does the training proper for a secondary teacher consist? 
Few of us would feel competent to answer this question. Only 
the novice would be willing to answer it off-hand. To us as 
teachers who have gained the art by laborious practice, united 
with what often seems inspiration, the question is one of doubt 
and perplexity. We feel ourselves inclined to say with Topsy 
that we have just growed. The how is so dominated by the 
element of time, that it seems impossible to eliminate it and 
shorten those years into months, and yet that is what training 
should do. It should point out the diagonal where we have 
laboriously toiled around the sides. It should condense experi- 
ence without diminishing its strength or sweetness. Trial alone 
can fully solve the problem. We may however be able to set 
forth a few general principles which shall meet with the approval 
of all, and serve as points of starting for a concrete realization of 
our hopes. 

The story is that Socrates first met Xenophon ina narrow 
lane, and putting forth his staff stopped him. ‘Tell me,” began 
Socrates, ‘‘Where does a man buy meal?” ‘In the market 


place,” was the answer. ‘And oil?’ ‘In the same place.’ 


‘But where does one go to become wise?” The youth was 
silent. ‘Follow said the sage, ‘‘and I will tell you.” The 
greatest educative force is individuality. No influence can equal 
that which comes from master upon disciple, and, as it is the true 
man alone who can be the true teacher, so the first requisite in 
the teacher is himself to be a man, and the first principle which 
should dominate all training of teachers is to cultivate freedom 
in the individuality. This has been the weak point of the normal 
training of the past; method, method, but no man behind the 
method. Machine methods of teaching can only make machine 
scholars. They sap the vitality of teachers and pupils alike. 
And yet method is indispensable to all success, but only living 
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method, and in the hands of the man who has assimilated it, 
made it his own, put his own life into it. 

‘The meaning of life here on earth’’ says Carlyle, ‘might be 
defined as consisting in this: To unfold yourself to work what 
thing you have a faculty for. It is a necessity for the human 
being, the first law of our existence.’’ A slave can do only a 
slave’s work, and there are no chains so debasing as spiritual chains. 
This freedom, however, does not mean license, but only this, 
that the mind of the teacher shall always be kept upon the end 
and not be spell-bound in contemplating the means. The best 
way to hit a mark is to fix the eye upon that and not upon the 
muscles which move the arm. This principle of individuality is 
the lens through which we should look at all other devices. It 
is the die which alone should stamp the pure gold of genuine 
teaching. 

The first principle, then, for the guidance in training is the 
sacredness of individuality. The second is the broad point of view, 
—to open to the teacher the problem of education, both in its 
wide sense of the end, and its narrow sense of method in separate 
studies. He must learn the problem of education, first spelling 
out the words, tracing the line with slow moving finger, then 
stating it in algebraic terms. The solution no man knows. It 
is far more important that the young teacher should have"a clear 


view of what the problem is than that he should reverence any 


man’s solution. This familiarity can be acquired only by a study 
of the history of education. He must think the thoughts of the 
great thinkers of education, the thoughts of Plato, of Aristotle, 
of Rousseau, of Pestalozzi, of Herbart, of Mann; think them and 
make them his own, striving to rise upon them as stepping stones 
to a truer solution of the problem than they have reached. He 
must clash with them, contend with them, wrestle with them, 
until they are his. It is a lamentable fact that in our varied 
discussions of educational questions so little is to be heard of 
reference to the history of education; what men have already 
done; where succeeded, where failed. No wonder that the same 
mistakes are repeated by generation after generation of thinkers. 
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When the torch of history sheds no light upon the present there 
can be little progress. 

This broad point of view must be aimed at, not only in the 
comprehensive questions of education, but also in the narrower 
questions of method. Here there must be a knowledge of the 
problem in all the fundamental studies of the secondary school. 
It is not enough that he be grounded in one or two merely. He 
cannot know one properly without knowing the principle of all, 
though his work must be intensive in a narrower field. The long 
discussion of the question of English has made plain what in a 
larger or smaller sense is true of every study, that it is indis- 
solubly linked with every other study, and that, storm against 
concentration in the Herbartian sense as we will, concentration 
is upon us; not an exotic transplanted from the jungle growth 
of German philosophy, but a concentration of indigenous growth, 
native to hard-headed practical New England. 

The third principle is the principle of continuity. The young 
teacher must learnthat the work of education is a continuous 
one; that it begins with the cradle; and above all, that, in the 
early years of the child, the problem is presented in a form best 
for the learning and observation of the future teacher. Thanks 
to the labors of the pioneer reformers, to the martyrs for popular 
education, the work of the primary schools has been put in a 
position where it may serve as a model for teachers of all grades. 
These men were saturated with the true love of humanity. 
When it is the prayer of every teacher that the mantle of these 
Elijahs shall fall upon him, when every teacher shall bow in 
reverence and love before the little child set in their midst, then 
will come a millennium Its rosy-fingered dawn has already 
touched the sky, the herald of brighter day. And so I would 
say, send your teachers for the secondary schools to the kinder- 
garten; let them give close attention to the early work in the 
primary schools. There they may see teaching free from all 
temptation to pedantry, without the possibility of rivalry between 
teacher and taught, teaching in which. the knowledge of the 
teacher so far passes the knowledge of the pupil that the how 
of method may reign supreme. 
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But whatever the training upon the side of knowing, there 
must be the richest of training on the side of doing. This train- 
ing must not consist of a lesson here and there, but there must 
be continuous work with classes covering long intervals of time, 
that the teacher may learn to have that grip upon subject and 
class which is the mark of the successful teacher. The student- 
teacher must go into his class room alone with his class and shut 
the door. Such an experiment in training teachers by practice 
has been conducted for two years past in the Providence High 
School and has met with success, as far as can be judged in so 
short atime. Eight student-teachers were in training each year 
and ten have been appointed for next year. These student- 
teachers are college graduates who have taken the course in 
pedagogy at Brown during the previous year; a course of three 
hours a week, covering a study of the history, theory, and prac- 
tice of education. These student-teachers, who are at the same 
time pursuing a graduate course in pedagogy at Brown, are 
assigned to half-time work in the high school and receive half 
pay for their services. Each is assigned full control of classes 
in at least two branches of study. To the pupil they stand in 
exactly the same relation as fully qualified teachers, but behind 
the scenes they are assigned to the special supervision and guid- 
ance of supervising-teachers, who, in general, are the heads of 
departments. They are assigned classes which are doing work 
parallel to that of some experienced teacher, who sets the pace 
for their movements and serves as a guiding example. Each 
supervising-teacher meets in conference once a week the stu- 
dent-teachers in his department, and as each student-teacher is 
assigned to at least two departments, he will have two confer- 
ences each week; these are informal meetings, and are the sum- 
ming up of the experiences and observations of the week. 
Besides this there is a meeting once a week, when the threads of 
the work are gathered together by the director of the training 
department, who is also professor of pedagogy in Brown Uni- 
versity. Once a week there is a seminary in methods, led by 
the supervising teachers of the different departments, at which 
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all the student-teachers are present, and as preparation for which 
a large amount of reading and observation is assigned. A stu- 
dent-teacher thus is not confined to a knowledge of method in 
the department in which he is doing intensive work, but studies 
also the problem in all the leading branches of secondary school 
work— Latin, Greek, French, English, history, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry. Thus a broad foundation is laid for the 
intensive work. 

Once a week also a seminary is conducted by the professor 
of pedagogy of Brown for the thorough study of particular sub- 
jects chosen for each quarter, thus: Herbartian pedagogy, child 
study (including the period of adolescence), school hygiene, 
educational values, etc. At the same time each student-teacher 
is assigned a theme for a thesis to represent careful mastery of 
that subject through reading, experiment, and observation. The 
student-teacher is expected at this point to reach the frontier of 
thought, and penetrate a little way, however small, into the 
regions of hitherto unknown truth. 

The prime purpose of the high school in undertaking this 
work is to secure trained teachers, and raise the professional 


spirit of its teaching corps. The student-teachers undertake the 
work with the hope of securing good preparation as teachers, 
and good places as a result, and in this they have not been 


disappointed. 
In their last annual report to the city government the school 
committee of Providence say: 


The scheme has proved a valuable one both to the young teachers who 
themselves were gaining in the most ready and thorough way experience in 
teaching and to the more capable teachers of the high school, who by the 
necessity of explaining processes, making clear the application of principles 
and expounding the philosophy of education, have been obliged to render 
orderly and compact the principles already adopted by them for the govern- 
ment of their own work. 

The general professional tone of the school has been improved, and it is 
the report of the principals of the departments that these young persons have 
done better work than any average teacher without experience that has been 
employed in our high school for many years past. 
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From this list of trained teachers vacancies in our schools occurring in 
regular positions may be filled. In this way we hope to secure a higher 
grade of teaching, more professional ambition, and a better adaptation to our 
school work than we have yet been able to do. 


In presenting this article the idea is not to advocate this par- 
ticular plan but to make an earnest plea for the professional 
training of teachers for secondary schools. Into these schools 
come those who are to be the leaders in thought and action in 
our land, and together with them the sons of the great middle 
class of citizens. The work is not to be done upon base metal, 
but upon the finest metal the minds of our country can produce. 
It is foolish to trust this work to the hands of unskilled work- 
men, to the Chinese labor of imitation. Our young high-school 
teachers, untrained, enter upon their work with enthusiasm ; 
they are men of scholarship and character, but in almost every 
instance their methods are determined by the methods of that 
teacher who in preparing them for college impressed them most ; 
they are about eight years behind the times. Their memory of 
methods into the rationale of which they were never inducted is 
dim and superficial. With their bright hopes and aspirations 
unguided they soon, in too many cases, suffer arrested growth 
and fall into the humdrum of mechanical teaching. The four 
walls of the schoolroom are as opaque to their spiritual as to 
their physical vision. Teaching becomes distasteful to them ; a 
mere form of money getting; they become mental dyspeptics, 
and if physical dyspepsia is not contagious, spiritual is cer- 
tainly most virulently so. God pity the pupils. What we need 
in our high schools is men-makers; teachers with the highest 
conception of their calling; men who will look upon it as a life- 
work because of the great amount of good in the world they can 
accomplish. Does it demand sacrifice? The noblest will sacri- 
fice the best for a noble work. Does society look with distrust 
upon the practical wisdom of the teacher? Let the teacher be 
worthy of trust and it will be granted him. Is teaching not 
numbered fit to be named with the honored trinity of profes- 
sions? It has been the teacher’s fault. They have outstripped 
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him in the race. Let the license to teach, as it was the first 
degree to be conferred by a university, be the most honored. 
The field is ripe for reaping. It is the consensus of opinion 
that teaching ought to be a profession; that its work in impor- 
tance is second to none; that while the other professions restore 
— medicine to health, law to justice, theology to righteousness 
—teaching is the science by which evil is anticipated by pre- 
vention ; by which the bad never exists, because of the develop- 
ment of the good. Of all the imperative needs of education 
today the need of leaders is the greatest. If we cannot be 
leaders ourselves let us train those who shall be leaders, that by 
the strength of our purposes and through our labor and toils 
education may be exalted upon that throne of honor to which 
all with spontaneous edict declare her entitled. 


WALTER BALLou JAcosBs 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 


WHAT SHOULD THE MODERN SECONDARY SCHOOL 
AIM TO ACCOMPLISH ?? 


I. 


THE secondary school in this country, especially the public 
high school, is just beginning to assume, consciously, the impor- 
tance of an independent educational institution. There will no 
doubt continue to be hereafter, as there have been in the past, 
‘preparatory schools ;” that is, schools whose aims and work 
are determined wholly by college entrance requirements ; but, in 
general, the secondary school is not destined to be a preparatory 
school. It will aim not merely to prepare for education, it will 
aim at education itself. This statement does not mean, of course, 
that the secondary school will aim to complete a human being’s 
education, but that the school will decline to continue to defer, 
until the pupil enters college, the specific training in knowledge 
and power which enables him to get a proper acquaintance with 
modern life, its problems and opportunities, and the correspond- 
ing degree of power to participate intelligently and successfully 
in human affairs. 

This is the meaning of the rapidly changing curricula of our 
secondary schools. But the most obvious recent evidence of this 
revised conception of secondary education is the demand that 
any subjects well pursued in the secondary school, shall be made 
available in satisfying the requirements for admission to college. 
In other words, the schools are beginning to demand that while, 
heretofore, they have, very generally, followed the colleges in 
regarding Latin and Greek as the most valuable subjects in the 
course of study for all secondary school pupils, and for those 
pupils who intended to goto college in particular, the colleges shall 
now follow the schools in abating this emphasis on the tradi- 


* Read before the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, April 2, 1897. 
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tionally preferred subjects; and when they make this demand, 
they make it in the interests of the pupils themselves. The 
question here at issue is of course broader than the question 
whether the classics ov modern languages and science possess 
the greatest educational value. The question is, What is the 
independent function of modern secondary education, and what 
are the form and content of the most desirable programme through 
which this function may be fulfilled’ To this question I invite 
your attention. 

At the outset, it will be necessary to glance at the present 
condition and contemporary aims of elementary (pre-secondary ) 
education, in order that we may see what the groundwork is on 
which the secondary education of the immediate future may 
build; and also that we may determine, approximately, the time 
limits of secondary education itself. 

It is well known that the elementary school, until quite 
recently, confined itself almost entirely for the first eight or nine 
years of the pupil’s school life, to the school arts—reading, 
writing, arithmetic and English grammar—together with a good 
deal of statistical book geography, and usually a little history 
and civil government. This curriculum is rapidly giving way to 
the modern ‘‘enriched”’ curriculum with its nature study, its 


clay modeling, its drawing, and other forms of elementary 


instruction in the fine arts, its manual training, its biographical 
and historical studies, its literature, its foreign language, its music, 
its physical training; and it is tolerably clear that these rapid 
changes, now going on in the elementary school courses of 
study, though doubtless often the result of mere imitation, are 
fundamentally due to corresponding changes of aim. 

In the process of transition from the old to the new, there is 
much confusion. Mistakes are doubtless made. We sometimes 
have a faulty and belated enrichment of the later years of the 
grammar school course only, instead of a complete revision and 
enrichment of the course from the beginning ; we have congested 
courses and the corresponding scrappy and superficial work; we 
have many teachers poorly prepared or not prepared at all to 
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adapt themselves to the requirements of the newer courses of 
study; and hence a just estimate of what is or may be accom- 
plished is difficult and often impossible. Individuals within and 
without the profession, and even whole communities, unable to 
see the unifying aim and general purpose which underlie specific 
changes recommended, may regard these changes as fads, and 
refuse their consent to have them tried, or at least, may with- 
hold their support and encouragement. 

But it is evident that the old, narrow course of study, with 
its formal content and mechanical routine, is doomed; and that 
a richer course of study, with a broader and more inspiring con- 
ception of the elementary school-teacher’s responsibilities and 
opportunities, is taking its place. The old conception of the 
proper function of the first eight or nine years of the pupil’s school 
education was a thorough drill in the school arts—the znstruments 


of the acquisition and expression of knowledge. The new con- 
ception, the present aim of elementary school education, seems 
to me to be fairly expressed in the following statement: Ele- 
mentary, or pre-secondary school education, should provide the 


most salutary physical environment for the pupil, and promote 
his normal physical development through appropriate training. 
It should open the mind of the child and and let the world in. 
It should stimulate and gratify curiosity in every field of worthy 
human activity, and utilize this curiosity for the acquisition of 
knowledge and the development of incipient permanent interests 
in and power over this knowledge. It should acquaint the pupil 
with his duties and his privileges as a temporarily dependent 
member of society, and promote the development of habits 
of thought and conduct in harmony with his growing insight. 
At about the age of twelve the period of secondary education 
should begin. 

What, now, is the function of modern secondary education ? 
The answer to this question must be sought in an interpretation 
of recent changes in secondary school courses of study; for these 
changes represent not only the endeavor of the schools to meet 
the more or less reasonable demands of modern communities, 
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but also the endeavor, on the part of thinking persons, both 
teachers and laymen, to make the schools minister to what seem 
on careful investigation to be the fundamental needs and real 
interests of society and of the individual. 

If we now turn to the secondary school programmes as they 
are, we find that, during the recent past, these programmes have 
showna rapidly increasing tendency to change from the old, single, 
fixed curriculum embracing chiefly Latin, Greek and mathemat- 
ics, to two or more parallel courses of :tudy, comprising many 
other subjects as well as one or both or neither of the classical 
languages. Still more recently there is a marked tendency to 
convert all these courses into a single, flexible course, from which 
the pupil may, under certain restrictions, select his studies at will ; 
that is to say, recent changes in secondary school programmes 
have been in the direction of scope and flexibility. It need 
hardly be repeated that these changes are chiefly the result of 
external demands and of the convictions of the teachers who 
manage the schools. They have not been stimulated by the 
marked encouragement of the colleges; for, at the present day, 
several important colleges still decline to regard any pre-collegi- 
ate course of study as comparable in value to the traditional 
classical course. The present characteristics of secondary school 
programmes have therefore, developed rather in spite of than 
with the codperation of the colleges. 

Bearing in mind the great influence of collegiate preferences 


on pre-collegiate courses of study, it must be admitted that these 
characteristics show clearly that whatever else the secondary 
school may attempt it must afford equal opportunities to all 


pupils to get the elements of general culture whether the pupils 
subsequently go to college or not; and that, on this point, the 
teachers and the community are in substantial agreement what- 
ever the attitude of the colleges may be. But what—is—general 

There is 


changes in secondary school programmes considered as the 
result of reasonable public demands. 


still something that I wish to say on the importance of recent 
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The rapid development of the public high school and the 
final acceptance and cheerful support of it as a fixed and indis- 
pensable portion of our public school systems, date only from 
the recent past. Anti-high-school waves no longer traverse the 
country since the high school has ceased to serve only a limited 
portion of the community, by a too close adherence to the 


classical course of study, the preferred college preparatory 


course; and since it has aimed to adapt itself more and more 
through the scope and flexibility of its programmes to the 
growing demands of the whole community so far as the differ- 
ing opportunities and capacities of the children permit. 

Together with this improved adaptation of the school to the 
needs of each individual, there is also a growing recognition of 
the important social as well as individual or psychological function 
which the school has to fulfill. This is as it should be. The 
very life of any institution of modern society depends on its 
efficacy in promoting public as well as private ends. It has 
been justly said that “all educational institutions must die which 
do not directly and conspicuously promote either the spiritual 
or material interests of men.’’ Now, the material and the spir- 
itual interests of men change with advancing civilization; hence, 
the primary social function of all education, and, in particular, 
of secondary education, is to adapt every individual to the civ- 
ilization of histime. It is no wonder that contemporary thought 
should emphasize this function of modern education; the only 
wonder is that we have not emphasized it long ago. 

How modern elementary or pre-secondary school educa- 
tion at present begins the fulfillment of this function was briefly 
set forth above. It was pointed out that during the stage 
of elementary education the child was to be made respon- 
sive to the varied interests of life; was to have the oppor- 
tunity to exercise all his powers; and was to develop habits 
of thought and conduct in harmony with his growing insight as 
a temporarily dependent member of society. On this basis 
secondary education is to begin. 

The time for secondary education to begin is not arbitrarily 
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chosen. The years covered by it, say from the pupil's thirteenth 
to his nineteenth or twentienth year, mark the transition from 
early childhood into later childhood and youth; the period dur- 
ing which the child should put away childish things and learn 
to appreciate the interests and the purposes of men; learn to 
find his place in the social whole, and to realize the interdepen- 
dence of public and private interests. It is the period when 
life aims and life habits emerge distinctly, and when they, 
so far as they are amenable to education, may, therefore, be 
permanently influenced. These life aims and life habits depend, 
primarily, on the gradual development of the pupil’s dominant 
interests and powers; for an individual’s dominant interests 
and powers wholly determine the kind of work he voluntarily 
engages in, and also the sources of his pleasures; and thus 
ultimately wholly determine his productiveness and the charac- 
ter of his public and private life. To carry forward the work 
of development already begun in the elementary school, and 
at the same time to discharge its duty to society as well as 
to the individual, it is, therefore, clear that secondary education 
should especially promote the development of each pupil's dominant 
interests and powers; and further, that tt should seek to render these 
interests and powers subservient to life’s serious purposes, and also to 
the possibility of participation in the refined pleasures of life. 

The serious purposes of life are, first, self-support; or, when 
that is unnecessary, some worthy form of service; second, 
intelligent, active participation in human affairs; the desire to 
be one who, while performing his private duties and enjoying 
whatever leisure he may earn or deserve, is to work with his 
fellow men for the continuous improvement and happiness of 
his race, his nation, and his own immediate community. 

The refined pleasures of life are found in the ability to par- 
ticipate with intelligence and appreciation in the intellectual and 
zsthetic interests of cultivated men. These pleasures, like most 
of the inspiration to worthy living in the pursuit of the serious 
purposes of life, are brought within the reach of men through 
general culture. 
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This is the meaning of the scope of the modern secondary 
school programme, and also of the growing tendency toward 
flexible rather than mandatory programmes, especially in the 
public high schools, so far as these programmes are based on 
reasonable public demands—-demands approved by thoughtful 
teachers. It seems to me, therefore, that the independent func- 
tion of modern secondary education is fairly described in the 
following statement : 

First, to promote the pupil’s normal physical development 

Second, to stimulate every individual to aim at intelligent self- 
support or some worthy form of life-work, whether he inherits 
an income or not; and to give him general preparation for such 
activity. 

Third, to stimulate and prepare each pupil, so far as his age 
and the time limits of secondary education permit, to participate, 
intelligently and helpfully, in promoting the welfare of the 
society of which he is to form a part. 

Fourth, to prepare and to stimulate each pupil to carry for- 
ward his own development uninterruptedly, so far as his circum- 
stances permit, through self-teaching, whether he continues his 
studies in some higher institution after his school life is closed, 
or whether he enters at once on his active life work. 

This conception of secondary education I now intend to dis- 
cuss and justify. But my time is limited. I must beg you to 
accept an outline of the argument rather than the argument 
itself. 

It will be seen that the statement of the function of sec- 
ondary education just given comprises three classes of aims, 
namely, vocational aims, social aims, and culture aims. These 
three aims are, of course, not separable in practice, although 
they can be rarely, if ever, equally influential in determining any 
particular phase of school work. Moreover, as I shall endeavor 
to show farther on, the attempt to separate them in practice 
would greatly impair their efficacy; and, in particular, the only 
way to realize the culture aims for many pupils will be the close 
affiliation which the pupils must be led to see between these and 
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the vocational and social or civic aims. These three aims, then, 
ought together to permeate and underlie all the activities of the 
school. We may, however, discuss them separately. 

To assert that secondary education should minister to voca- 
tional aims does not mean that the secondary school should 
teach a trade or a profession. It means, primarily, that the 
school should acquaint the pupil with the meaning and the impor- 
tance of a vocation; but it also means that the school should 
give the pupil such general preparation for the life pursuit 
for which his tastes and aptitudes especially qualify him, 
that when he leaves the secondary school he may enter on the 
preparation for his chosen pursuit, or that pursuit itself, with 
some knowledge of its scope and meaning, some knowledge of 


the underlying principles on which success in it depends, and 


some power over its fundamental facts and processes. 

Such preparation the secondary school may be expected to 
give, both directly and indirectly; indirectly, through the 
inspiring example of cultivated teachers devoted to their voca- 
tion; teachers who consciously but judiciously cultivate sym- 
pathetic relations with their pupils, and lose no opportunity to 
teach, unobtrusively and without preaching, the bearing of all 
education on a life of usefulness. Such teaching we have a 
right to expect of the secondary-school teacher. Who can 
doubt that it would have an important influence on the develop- 
ment of a permanent bent on the part of all teachable pupils 
toward an active life; toward an anticipation of the time when 
they, too, having made the best possible use of their present 
opportunities, might lay hold on life’s larger duties and become 
independent workers in the world? 

But we also expect the secondary school to minister directly 
to vocational aims through its course of study. Vocations, 
speaking broadly, are mechanical or industrial, commercial, and 
intellectual. The vocational aims of the secondary school for 
intellectual pursuits—for the professions—have long been 
recognized and justified, and need not detain us. It should be 
said, however, that secondary education has not been so admin- 
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istered in the past that this function has been adequately dis- 
charged although recognized. A few moments ago I reminded 
you that since an individual’s greatest capacity for service and 
for happiness depends on the discovery and cultivation of his 
permanent interests and real abilities, the pupil’s gradual self- 
revelation is one of the most important functions of secondary 
education. This self-revelation and the corresponding develop- 
ment based on it have often been thwarted, or at least obscured 
and delayed if not entirely thwarted, by the narrow and rigid 
programmes of the past. With the advent of an enlarged scope, 
and the flexibility now happily becoming general in secondary 
school programmes, we may confidently hope for steady improve- 
ment in this regard in the future. We must admit, however, 
that the vocational aims of the secondary school as regards 
preparation for professional pursuits have been recognized and 
justified, whatever shortcomings in achievement there may be 
What we do not yet fully recognize, however, is the function of 
the secondary school as regards the vocational aims of those 
who subsequently devote themselves to industrial and commer- 
cial pursuits. This function deserves recognition on the broad- 
est grounds, both for the sake of the vocational interests them- 
selves and for the sake of all the possible interests which the 
individual or society has. 

This means that in.addition to the purely intellectual courses 
of the school we should maintain in every secondary school, 
whether public or private, courses in manual training, and com- 
mercial courses, which, together with their general educational 
aims, minister directly to vocational and social aims. 

I am aware that the argument for courses in manual train- 
ing is not a new one. But who will assert that we have heeded 
it as it deserves to be heeded. Again, I desire to insist on the 
indispensable value of such courses in all secondary educa- 
tion, and not on the establishment of isolated manual training or 
commercial high schools, although I am ready to admit the pres- 
ent value of such separate schools as important transitional stages 
in the evolution of the comprehensive scheme of secondary edu- 
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cation toward which I believe we are tending, and which seems 
to me both inevitable and desirable. Moreover, in the existing 
manual training classes, and manual training or mechanic arts 
high schools, pedagogical rather than vocational and social ends 
have received most attention and the greatest emphasis. This 
is attested by the prevalent tone of most of the discussion of 
manual training, and also by the fact that manual training 
classes and schools have been attended hitherto far more numer- 
ously by the children of business and professional classes than 
by the children of artisans. I am far from indifferent to the 
general educational value of appropriate manual training for all 
classes of children of both sexes, as will be apparent farther on. 
But my present purpose is to insist on the necessity of manual 
training and commercial courses in all secondary schools, for 
vocational and social ends, and for the industrial and commer- 
cial classes in particular. I beg you to bear with me, therefore, 
while I briefly remind you of two or three of the arguments most 
important for my present purpose. 

First, as to manual training. The essential point to be kept 
in mind in the discussion of manual training for vocational ends 
in education is this: ‘that ours is the epoch of industrial insta- 


bility {and industrial specialization] by reason of which the 
working boy of today needs not so much any one trade as that 
combination of qualities which will enable him to turn with 


facility from one occupation to another as each in turn is sup- 
planted in the course of the industrial evolution.”* Such train- 
ing is of course very different from training for a single trade. 
“The policy of training boys for one narrow trade cannot per- 
manently commend itself to men and women in an epoch of 
industrial change {and of highly specialized mechanical skill }. 
On the contrary, the more specialized the processes of com- 
merce and manufacture become the more must we insist on the 
education of all the powers of all the workers. The more stupe- 
fyingly monotonous the manipulation which the machine pre- 


*“ The Working Boy,” by FLORENCE KELLEY, American Journal of Sociology, 


II, 158. 
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scribes the more must all stress be laid upon variety and thor- 
oughness in training of mind as well as hand of all who are to 


tend machines. The greater the probability that the boy will be 


a motorman, merely pressing a button, that the compositor will 
be supplanted by the linotype, and the tailor by the little girl at 
the machine, the more must the school do for all three that 
which their occupations can no longer do for them, namely, 
teach them to think and live and use all their faculties. The 
more precarious the position of the skilled man the more must 
we demand of the schools versatility, thoroughness, and the 
effort to make valuable people of the whole body of children.” * 

The social influence of manual training courses in all sec- 
ondary schools is also important. ‘Where the school library 
and school workshop are coérdinate parts of the public school 
system the Fourth of July floods of oratory concerning the dig- 
nity of labor may perhaps be safely dammed into a narrower 
channel, for the dignity of labor will then form a part of the 
daily experience of the boys and girls. Today their experience 
teaches them that this nation believes that there should be sci- 
entific and literary education at the cost of the community, 
extending over several years, for one set of children; while for 
another and much larger set there are at most four or five years 
of instruction, of meager reading, writing, and arithmetic, fol- 
lowed by entrance upon the work of life in early childhood, with 
no previous preparation for it and no unity whatever between 
the school and work.”’? 

Next as to the commercial courses: ‘As varied and complex 
as are the wants of our national life, so varied and complex are 
the needs of our educational system. . . . . If we should find 
that there is an educational need and no corresponding educa- 
tional institution it becomes our duty as public spirited citizens 
to do our best to secure the establishment of such institu- 
tions. 

™* The Working Boy,” by FLORENCE KELLEY, American Journal of Sociology, 
II, 158. 
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‘‘Nothing is more obvious and remarkable in the develop- 
ment of modern social life than the ever-increasing impertance 
of the business classes of the community. Even in Europe, 
where the nobility, the army, the civil service, the learned pro- 
fessions, still occupy the leading social and political positions, 
the social status of the business classes is continually changing 
for the better. The business classes themselves are acquiring a 
continually increasing influence in politics and society. In our 
own country, where business was from the beginning the occu- 
pation of the leading portion of the community, the business 


classes were never beyond the pale of society, as in Europe, but 


even here the relative position of business men in politics and 
society is rapidly changing, to the disadvantage of the classes 
formerly looked upon as social and political leaders. The 
heroes to whom our children look up, whose deeds are related 
with admiration, are today the great captains of trade and 
industry, as the great orators, preachers, and lawyers were of a 
former period. Whether for weal or woe, the dominating tone 
of American society, the ideas of American youth, are set to an 
ever-increasing extent by the great railroad manager, the insur- 
ance director, the banker, the merchant, the manufacturer.’’? 

The aim of commercial education, such as I desire, may he 
stated in a few words; it is ‘‘to awaken a profound interest in 
business as such; to train a youth to an appreciation of the 
functions of business and business practice in our modern life ; 
to inform him as to the history of industry and trade; to awaken 
his interest in its future; to train him to keep his eyes open as 
to business possibilities; to inspire him with a healthy respect 
for business in all its branches; to arouse a determination to 
become not only a successful business man in the ordinary sense 
of the term, but a useful one as well; to beget a public spirit; 
to excite an interest in the higher welfare of society; in a word, 
to become a public-spirited, intelligent, well educated and suc- 
cessful man of affairs.” ? 

* Professor Edmund J. James in an address before the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. Published by the association. 

2 Tbid. 
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Although we have commercial courses in existing high schools 
and many so-called commercial colleges, it can hardly be claimed 
that the aims and work of these courses and commercial colleges 
meet the demand just quoted. Secondary-school courses with 
such aims seem to meas important as the manual training courses 
and for like reasons—z7. ¢., primarily for vocational and social 
education, but also in an important sense for the general educa- 
tion, the general culture, which may be based on them or 
naturally associated with them, and which without them is too 
often missed altogether by most children and youth of the 
industrial and commercial classes. 

Unless the public secondary school which the community 


supports by taxation, or the public secondary school which 


invites the support of the community, responds to the two fun- 
damental needs of our youth which have just been considered, 
pupils too often pass at once from the elementary schools to 
their life work; or if their circumstances permit, they may, so 
far as preparation for business is concerned, seek it, at present, 
in some inferior institution like the commercial colleges. In 
either case the result is likely to be attended by widespread 
ignorance among the industrial and commercial classes, which 
makes them the prey of the demagogue and the social agitator; 
and by the accompanying disheartening indifference to all 
interests except the narrowly useful, important as these are. A 
child who, on leaving the elementary school, thenceforward 
devotes himself to a trade or to business, is almost sure to have 
his interests limited by his occupation, whether with or against 
his original inclination, to say nothing of the fact that his success 
is made extremely difficult because of his ignorance and inad- 
equate preparation. If, however, all obstacles to success are 
ultimateiy overcome by his unusual industry and natural capacity, 
in the end, the successful but unenlightened merchant or artisan 
is almost sure to swell the ranks of the philistines; for he has 
missed the development of those extra-vocational interests which 
persons of some degree of cultivation possess in common, and 
which serve to enrich and sweeten life. 
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I have urged the special importance of courses in manual 
training and commercial courses for the children of the industrial 
and commercial classes. But such courses are needed not 
merely to satisfy the educational needs of these classes. Many 
a youth from the professional classes would be much more useful 
and happy, much more successful, and a much more efficient 
member of society in after life, if, instead of attempting to pur- 
sue a profession which he has drifted into, or which has been 
arbitrarily chosen for him, he had cultivated his mechanical or 
business tastes and capacities and had learned through courses 
in manual training and commercial courses while still a youth, to 
select the calling for which he is best fitted by nature. By 
failing to provide such courses for such a pupil we have pre- 
vented him from developing the powers which she has; we 
have dwarfed his general culture by requiring him to follow 
a course of instruction to which he was not adapted and 
this has been followed by a professional training through which 
he could only hope to escape failure or at best to attain medi- 
ocrity ; and all this is a sinful perversion of opportunity. These 
courses are accordingly needed as well as the purely intellectual 
courses for the discovery and development of the dominant 
interests and capacities of all children. By placing such courses 
side by side with the intellectual course, by making them solid 
and liberalizing, we attach due weight to their scope and meaning, 
we put the stamp of general approval on them; we dignify them; 
we make them worth choosing, no matter from what class of 
society the pupil may come. By so doing, the school may 
minister directly and wisely to vocational aims. 

So much for vocational aims. We have seen that the courses 
which minister to them also minister incidentally and in an 
important sense to social aims. But the’social aims themselves 


are too important for all classes of pupils to permit us to be 


satisfied with this. These social aims must themselves receive 
special recognition. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY Pau. H. Hanus 


(Continued in September.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
An Experiment in Education; also, the Ideas which Inspired it and 
were Inspired by it. By Mary R. ALLING-ABER. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 

Tuis is not an ordinary book, its distinguishing characteristics 
differentiating it widely from the traditional book on education. First 
of all it is based, as so few educational books are, upon a solid founda- 
tion of fact. It describes, as the title indicates, an experiment in 
education, an experiment, too, which was tried not in a laboratory or 
ina small class for a few weeks, but which covered a period of three 
years in a private school in Boston, and also a considerable period in 
the Lewis public school at Englewood, Ill. Perhaps the central idea 
of the experiment is that it aimed to introduce the child to the world 
of real learning. The child dealt with facts and objects rather than 
with theories and symbols. For the results in full the reader must be 
referred to the book itself. 

The ideas which inspired the experiment and which were inspired 
by it are elaborated by the author after a straightforward account of 
the experiment itself. In the words of the author—‘“ These ideas were 
by no means all appreciated and formulated when the experiment 


began nor during its progress. Most of them were but vaguely felt 


after. The one clear thing, then, was that children must be at once 
introduced to real knowledge, be given something worth their efforts, 
and treated as rational, natural human beings who ought not, even if 
they could, be made to greatly care for the symbols and shows of learning 
in the absence of the real substance, nor led to imagine that they were 
being mentally and morally nourished, that is, educated, when fed on 
chaff mainly.” These ideas referred to the quality of studies, the 
order of studies, the effects of studies, and the ends to be served by 
studies. ‘This part of the book as a whole presents a rational and well- 
ordered theory of education. 

The third part of the book is occupied with details about the teach- 
ing of special subjects, namely, science, history, literature, English, 
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mathematics, industrial training, and means of expression. In Part 
IV there are several suggestions about the atmosphere of the school 
room. Method is here discussed at some length in a most sensible 
and helpful way. No part of the book is more in accord with modern 
ideas than the brief chapter devoted to the school as an environment. 
Those interested in child study will find the work as a whole especially 
suggestive, inasmuch as the method of the experiment consisted in 
putting the child in the proper environment. Much of the child-study 
work now carried on consists in studying the children under whatever 
environment they may happen to have. Unquestionably the effect of 
proper environment on children and their conduct while in such an 
environment is a subject of the greatest importance. The point of 
difficulty is, of course, what constitutes a proper environment. Part 
of the matter in the book has already been printed, mainly in the 
Popular Science Monthly, and not a few progressive teachers are already 
acquainted with the essential features of the experiment. They will be 
glad to have the full account of the whole experiment in this concise 
and clear form. The book is of a kind of which more are needed. 
It marks a tendency in pedagogical discussion toward dealing with the 
concrete and practical which it is hoped will become predominant in 
all our educational writings. It would be difficult to imagine a more 
helpful and practical piece of work than the author has given us in this 


monograph. 
C. H. THURBER 


Constructive Rhetoric—By EDWARD EVERETT HALE, JR., Profes- 
sor of Rhetoric and Logic in Union College. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 1896. Pp. xiv + 352. 


THIS treatise is intended as a text-book for college students. In 
common with many recent writers in this field, the author of Construc- 
tive Rhetoric aims to get more actual writing from the student. But he 
has also the further purpose of stimulating study and discussion of the 
theory of writing. In his note to teachers, he says: “ But besides the 
writing itself, indeed making the writing itself easier and better, there 
is another important matter, and that is the standpoint. The aim of 
this book is not only to offer a system of practice which should go 
along in a practical and productive order. It aims to put the whole 
matter in the right light. One’s writing is a good deal helped by 
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much thinking over these things. I have tried here to set down or 
suggest enough to give basis for class-room talk and discussion that 
will prove fruitful.” This is the real element of value in Professor 
Hale’s book. As a result of the vigorous agitation of recent years for 
the better teaching of English, most academies and high schools are 
now giving more attention to this important subject. Men are enter- 
ing college who for several years have been at work on English com- 
position in a practical way. In most cases the style of these writers 
can yet be much improved; but to put such men through a course of 
mere English writing alone, with criticism and correction of errors, is, 
as they see it, further to enlarge on their college preparatory work. 
Dissatisfaction will probably result, with consequent lack of interest. 
But this condition may be changed to one of genuine ambition by 
taking up, along with the writing, the theory of rhetorical composi- 
tion. 

The author divides his treatise into six parts. In the first part he 
discusses the kinds of composition: narration, description, and expo- 
sition ; in the second, the paragraph; in the third, the vocabulary ; in 
the fourth, figure and illustration; in the fifth, the sentence; in the 
sixth, argumentation. This order of treatment is unusual, and we 
look with interest for the principle which determined such a method. 
The position of each subject in this order, and the amount and impor- 
tance of the discussion alloted to each, is determined by its availability 
for the application of the constructive method of development. Thus 
the most natural and the most available kinds of composition, narra- 
tion, and description, receive the first place in this order. The devel- 
opment of the vocabulary as a constructive exercise is not regarded as 
of first importance. Says the author: ‘“ We have so far put two other 
matters before this question of diction. The power of conceiving a 
subject and the power of arranging it for presentation, and in a gen- 
eral way of presenting it—these seemed to us to be things of prior 
importance, to be the things which one wanted before anything else.” 

So of the sentence: “The reason that I have postponed to a minor 
place, at the back of the book, a matter so important as sentence 
structure, is that the sentence is something in which constructive work 
is of very doubtful value.” If Professor Hale’s work is criticised on 
any one point, it will probably be on its order and importance of 
treatment of the various subjects included in the work. The author 
can probably maintain his position so far as figures and the sentence 
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are concerned. But diction would seem to be of sufficient importance, 
even for constructive work, to merit a more prominent place in any 
rhetorical scheme. ‘This is seen even more clearly after reading Pro- 
fessor Hale’s admirable discussion of the subject—a discussion which 
includes such themes as The Origin, Structure, and Grammatical 
Functions of English Words, the Grouping and Discrimination of 
Synonyms, the Characteristics of Good Usage, Barbarisms, Improprie- 
ties, Solecisms. The value of such work to the average college under- 
classman can scarcely be overestimated. 

The chapter on argumentation seems at first sight to be unneces- 
sarily separated from that on the other kinds of discourse. In class- 
room work, however, this might prove of some advantage. 

The book is enriched by a wealth of quotation from the best 
English writers. These quotations are to the point, and are well 
selected ; they are not printed in footnotes, nor in small type, but are 
included in the body of the text, where many of them may easily be 
fixed in memory. ‘There is a good index, and the typography and 
other mechanical features are satisfactory. 

RaLpH W. THOMAS 

COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


How to Read Aloud. By S.H.Ctrark. Published by the author. 


The University of Chicago, Chicago, III, 

“ How ro Reap ALoupD” is the startling title of a book insignifi- 
cant in size, but in suggestion worth whole tomes of what has hitherto 
been written upon this much abused, ill taught subject. 

The book aims only to give a hint, a suggestion, to start a train of 
thought, to be a whisper in the ear, an impulse to the soul, and what 
more does the earnest, sensible, well-equipped teacher need, and of 
what use are any helps, laws, or instruction to those who do not know 
and never will know how to teach? He who truly tells us how to 
read aloud is a philosopher, and it is only for us to accept, to study, 
and to practice that philosophy, to know how to read aloud ourselves 
and to teach others to do the same. 

The author does not profess to reveal any strange truths, to unfold 
to our gaze the inner workings of any patent scheme. His is not a 
new philosophy. It is as old as the human voice, yes, as old as the 
voice of nature, heard in the rustling leaf, the babbling brook, or the 
breaking waves of a restless sea; but if one will but follow this little 
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guide, which is attuned to the harmony of nature, he will find his 
pupils growing into an appreciation of what is meant by reading aloud. 

The days of definitions first and illustrations afterward, and no 
sense in either, are waning. Up to date we have had, in the public 
schools of this country, what might be properly called the vocal utter- 
ance of words! It is high time that we should have some reading. I 
therefore hail the appearance of this little book with a sense of pleas- 
ure, and bid it Godspeed on its mission of grace to the five hundred 
thousand teachers who may he helped by its study, and the sixteen 


million children who need its ministrations. 
A. F. NIGHTINGALE 
SUPERINTENDENT OF HIGH SCHOOLS, 
Chicago, Il. 


Studies in Literature and Composition. By W. H. SKINNER, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Nebraska City, Neb. Lincoln, Neb.: 
J. H. Miller. $1.00. 

PERSONS at all acquainted with the literature work in the University 
of Nebraska know that it is original if nothing more. Those whose 
interest has led them to inquire into the results there obtained in the 
cultivation of a taste for pure literature have felt that the work must 
be founded upon a right basis. The writer is one who, after having 
condemned as a fine-spun theory any such scientific laboratory method 
of teaching literature, has been glad not only to praise but also to 
make use of the method. That he is one of many to do the latter is 
evidenced by the general use of the Shakespeare pamphlets of Dr. 
Sherman, the originator of the method referred to. 

The author of the present volume asks for no credit as to originality 
of principles. He claims for his book only that it is an attempt to 
adapt to the needs of secondary schools the university methods spoken 
of. He has long been a student of the methods, and for several years 
has been applying them in all the lower grades of school work. This 
book is the outgrowth of his experiments. 

The first thing that will attract most teachers is the illustrations. 
Believing that the arts of painting and of literature are closely allied 
and that the appreciation of the one necessitates to a degree the appre- 
ciation of the other, the author has introduced reproductions of several 
famous paintings, giving in connection with each a “study,” or series 
of questions designed to bring out the spirit and purpose of the artist. 
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This same plan is pursued throughout the book. Extracts from 
many authors are introduced, each accompanied by inductive questions 
aiming to show exactly what the writer is trying to make the reader 
feel, and to show the art, the methods, by which he accomplishes his 
purpose. ‘To answer these questions the student will continually be 
required to put himself into the environment and feelings of others, to 
think and feel as others think and feel. What such work will do for 
the student needs no demonstration. 

Besides somewhat complete studies of De Amicis, Dr. John Watson, 
and several prominent American authors, there are briefer treatments of a 
score of writers, as well as chapters on emphasis, tone quality, histor- 
ical decrease in predication and in sentence length, the emotional 
quality of words and phrases, figures of speech, etc., each accompanied 
with “‘studies.” The last chapter mentioned is one of decided interest, 
as it treats especially of the spiritual meaning of figures. Although 
hardly so clear as it might be, it will come as a revelation to many a 
high-school student that has worried over the rhetorical names of 
figures without seeing any reason under the sun for their use; for even 
such students fee/ that the rhetorics are far astray when they say that 
“figures are used for ornament.” 

In parts the book is not what one wishes it were. The author has 
done so much that it seems as though he could have gone a little 
further in not a few places, could have made the work much easier for 
both teacher and student. Taken as a whole, however, it seems sure 
to mark an epoch in secondary school work in literature. 

Tuomas C. BLAISDELL 

HIGH SCHOOL, Allegheny City, Pa. 


A Brief History of the English Language. By OLIveR FARRAR 
Emerson, A.M., Pu.D. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1896. Pp. x + 265. 


PROFESSOR EMERSON’s /Fiistory of the English Language was so 
well received that it is not remarkable that he should have been led to 
prepare a more elementary book on the subject. The earlier work was 
designed for colleges and for teachers of English, but such is the state 
of scholarship in our country just at present that not a few for whom 
it was intended may have found the book rather advanced. However 
this may be, there were the secondary schools in which the book, as it 
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stood, was not available, and on the whole there was good reason for 
undertaking this Brief History. It is an excellent book, as was its pred- 
ecessor, creditable to American scholarship, and such as to be 
extremely profitable to the student. The present volume is not formed 
from the earlier by simple omission; it is, as far as we can judge, 
entirely re-written. The material is now presented in a style somewhat 
simpler and more popular, with some typographical aids to clearness, 
and with considerable rearrangement. 

In this rearrangement of material the author has made some 
profitable changes. Part IV, which in the original work was a history 
of English sounds, taking up perhaps a quarter of the whole treatise, 
has now become a more popular account of the changes in the forms 
of words exemplified by the English language. It is simpler in char- 
acter and relatively much shorter than in the original volume; there, it 
was next to the longest part; here, it is next to the shortest. The 
change was wise. Without, for an instant, intimating that a study of 
phonology is to be dispensed with, we feel that younger students, 
untrained in languages and without the habit of dealing with scholarly 
questions as such, cannot really appreciate the phonology of their own 
or any other language. Hence, Professor Emerson did well in simpli- 
fying his treatment of the subject, as also elsewhere in curtailing his 
treatment of Grimm’s and Verner’s laws and in his omission of the 
linguistic peculiarities of high German. Necessary as these matters 
are for a scholarly understanding of our language, they are such as to 
repel the younger student without giving him much assistance. A 
part of the relative saving has been devoted to Part V on the subject 
of inflections, a matter which can be readily understood by younger 
students, even if they cannot easily remember everything. It is, more- 
over, a matter difficult to curtail, and except for his treatment of the 
verb, Professor Emerson takes about as much actual space for his study 
of the subject in his shorter book as in the other. 

The more strictly historical part as to the development of the dia- 
lects, and of the standard language, is relatively somewhat increased, 
and, we think, rightly. We regret that the author did not also allow 
himself even a little more latitude in treating the subject of the 
vocabulary. These topics are the most interesting to younger stu- 
dents ; they are also those in which Professor Emerson’s treatment is 
at its best. In these two parts is presented a truer idea of the actual 
and historical character of the vocabulary than can easily be found 
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elsewhere. ‘Especially good is the author’s view of the relation to the 
language of the French element. 

On this matter, however, we believe there is a further word neces- 
sary: What Professor Emerson says is to the point; but he omits to 
say what seems to us a needful last word. In considering the relation 
of native and foreign elements, he follows G. P. Marsh in giving per- 
centages calculated on the basis of counting every word every time it 
is used. ‘This certainly gives an idea in itself accurate; for, if we look 
at any given page of Shakespeare, for instance, we can say, “ About 
nine-tenths of this is native, the foreign proportion is small.” But 
further analysis would show that of the native element a certain pro- 
portion is constant in all authors. The pronouns, prepositions, and 
conjunctions, for instance, are almost all native. Add to these the 
articles, numerals, auxiliaries, and certain adverbs, and we have a com- 
mon element, much the same in the mouths of all, an element expres- 
sive, in the main, of relation. If we count every word every time it 
occurs, these words will make up nearly a half, we should say, in the 
language of anyone; their actual number, however, is very small, not 
much greater than two hundred, probably. Hence, in the calculated 
proportions of native words in any author, a large part always consists 
of a few words many times repeated. ‘The native element is sometimes 
called the backbone of the language, but so far as this constant com- 
mon element is concerned the figure is not quite adequate. This 
small number of words always the same we might perhaps call the 
homely warp upon which is woven the variegated woof which gives 
the character to the finished work, but must somehow be held together 
and in place. Such to our mind is a more accurate idea of this matter 
than the undifferentiated fact which notes the bare proportion of native 
and foreign elements. 

But to return from this discussion, perhaps disproportionately long. 
We have in Professor Emerson’s new book a successful re-working of 
his material and a simpler mode of presentation well adapted to its 
special audience. Less scientific as is the character of the book, it is 


rendered popular by no sacrifice of scholarship. The earlier work was 


an extremely valuable book; in its own way this new version should be 
no less valuable. It is greatly to be hoped that it may do much where 
something of the sort is needed, namely, in the making popular an 
accurate knowledge of the main facts in the history of our language. 


Epwarp E. HALE, Jr. 
UNION COLLEGE 


THE RUGBY SCHOOL MEMORIAL TO THOMAS HUGHES 
NEw HAVEN, CONN., May 1897. 


THE undersigned desire to call the attention of their fellow countrymen 
to the memorial which is proposed in honor of the late Judge Thomas Hughes, 
author of School Days at Rugby, and Tom Brown at Oxford. 

The plan of the English committee, of which the present First Lord of the 
Admiralty, the Right Honorable George J. Goschen, is the chairman, includes 
a statue of Mr. Hughes and also some endowment of the Rugby School Mis- 
sions in London and Birmingham. Sufficient money for the statue has 
already been subscribed in England, and the English committee earnestly 
desire that such of their American “kin beyond the sea” as may wish should 
share in contributing to the proposed memorial. 

Mr. Hughes has left a permanent mark upon our literature in his two 
books which have become classic as faithful portrayals of English school and 
college life. In their healthful spirit and moral tone they are ideal types of 
what such books should be. In his life as well as in his books Mr. Hughes 
was the embodiment of muscular Christianity, in contrast with the ascetic 
view of religion. In common with Maurice and Kingsley he showed that 
sympathy of educated men for the working people of England which now 
finds its illustration in the college and university settlements of the great 
cities of England and America. It seems therefore eminently fitting that 
contributions to the memory of Mr. Hughes should go towards permanently 
establishing the mission of the school which was so dear to him. 

These school missions represent the spirit of zob/esse oblige on the part of 
schoolboys, just as the college settlements indicate the desire of educated 
men to know and help their less fortunate brethren. The present material 
equipment of the London Rugby School Mission is quite inferior to that of the 
Harrow Mission in the west of London, or the Eton Mission in Hackney, and 
the proposed gift will enable it to enlarge and strengthen its work for the 
social and religious uplifting of the working people. 

The undersigned fully realize the many calls that are made upon the 
generosity of their fellow citizens and in this appeal disclaim all thought of 
importunity. They simply wish to call the attention of those interested, and 
especially of the heads of colleges and schools, to this opportunity of giving. 
All contributions however small will be cordially appreciated by the English 
committee. The gifts of college students and schoolboys will be especially 
welcome, and it is hoped that the heads of such institutions will take meas- 
ures to enable their students to make a common offering in the name of the 
institution. 
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The act more than the amount of the contribution will be significant as 
indicating on our part a feeling of amity towards the people of England, 
while it will also be a graceful tribute to the memory of a noble man, whose 
pictures of young manhood have given pleasure wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken. 

Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co., Bankers, 38 Nassau street, New York City, 
have kindly consented to act as agents for the Thomas Hughes Memorial 
Fund on this side of the Atlantic. All contributions should be sent directly 
to them, either by draft, check, or postal order. 

TIMOTHY DwIGHr, CHARLES W. ELIOT, 

President of Yale University. President of Harvard University. 

SETH Low, DANIEL C, GILMAN, 

President of Columbia Univer- President of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
sity. versity. 

HEnRY C. POTTER, WILLIAM LAWRENCE, 

Bishop of New York. Bishop of Massachusetts. 

LYMAN ABBOTT, ALBERT SHAW, 

Editor of the Outlook. Editor of the Review of Reviews. 

ANDREW D. WHITE, WILLIAM T. HARRIS, 

Ambassador to Germany. U.S. Commissioner of Education. 

WILLIAM S. RAINSFORD, HENRY VAN DYKE, 

Rector of St.George’s Church, Pastor of Brick Presbyterian 
New York City. Church, New York City. 
WILLIAM R. HARPER, NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 
President of The University of Editor of the Educational Re- 
Chicago. view, 

ENDICOTT PEABODY, M. CAREY THOMAS, 

Master of Groton School, Gro- President of Bryn Mawr Col- 
ton, Mass. lege. 

JAMES MCALISTER, JosEPH C, Colt, 

President of Drexel Institute, Master of St. Paul's School 
Philadelphia, Pa. Concord, N. H. 

CEcIL F. P. BANCROFT, JAMES C. MCKENZIE, 

Principal of Phillips Academy, Head Master of Lawrenceville 
Andover, Mass. School, Lawrenceville, N, J. 
JoHN MEIGs, Joun T. BUCHANAN, 
Head Master of the Hill Principal of Kansas City High 
School, Pottstown, Pa. School, Kansas City, Mo. 
CHARLES H. THURBER, RICHARD W. GILDER, 
Editor of the SCHOOL REVIEW. Editor of the Century. 
GEORGE L. Fox, Secretary, 
Rector of Hopkins Grammar School, 
New Haven, Conn 
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NOTES 


HouGuTon, MIFFLIN & Co. have issued a revised edition of Col. Dodge's 
Bird's-eye View of our Civil War, which is to be sold at $1, the former 
price having been $3. 


Professor Shorey, of The University of Chicago, is editing the ‘‘ Odes and 
Epodes” of Horace, for the Students’ Series of Latin Classics published by 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 


EXAMINATION of candidates for certificates to teach in the high schools of 
Chicago will be held June 29, 1897, in the West Division High School build- 
ing, beginning at 9:00 A.M. Further information can be obtained from Dr. 
A. F. Nightingale, superintendent of high schools. 


D. C. HEATH & Company have in press, for immediate issue in Heath's 
Modern Language Series, Drei Kleine Lustspiele, making a little text, with 
introduction and notes, of about one hundred and fifty pages. The plays are 
‘* Giistige Vorzeichen,” ‘‘ Der Prozess,” and Einer muss heiraten.”' 


Messrs. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn have just issued in their Students’ 
Series of Latin Classics, Cicero De Senectute, by Professor Bennett of 
Cornell University. The De Amicitia by the same editor is promised for 
the fall term. They have also just ‘issued Lutropius selections by Dr. 
Victor S. Clark. 


Any person having copies of the SCHOOL REVIEW for February 1893, or 
January 1897, that are no longer needed will confer a favor by notifying the 
University of Chicago Press, publishers of this magazine. Fifty cents each 
in cash will be paid for these numbers. Several are needed at once to com- 
plete sets for libraries. 


AMONG the more important announcements of Ginn & Company the fol- 
lowing are of special interest to secondary schools: Higher Arithmetic, by 
W. W. Beman & D. E. Smith; School Edition of Homer's Odyssey, by Pro- 
fessors Perrin & Seymour, of Yale University; selections from Malory's Worte 
ad’ Arthur, by Wm. Edward Mead. 


Tue American Book Company are bringing out a series of works cover- 
ing the story of all the states in the Union. Among those already published 
or in preparation are volumes by Frank R. Stockton (New Jersey), Joel 
Chandler Harris (Georgia), William D. Howells (Ohio), Maurice Thompson 
(Indiana), and James Lane Allen (Kentucky). 
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THE American Institute of Instruction meets this year at Montreal, July 
9-12. The place of meeting presents unusual attractions. Half-fare rates 
prevail on the railroad and for side excursions. As the meeting follows that 
of the National Educational Association at Milwaukee many will undoubtedly 
avail themselves of the reduced rates to attend both meetings. 


THE attention of teachers who may be planning to spend the long vaca- 
tion abroad is called to Edinburgh Summer Meeting, held at University Hall, 
Edinburgh, from August 2 to 28, 1897. Students may attend for either the 
first or second fortnight if unable to be present the entire four weeks. The 
meeting this year will be primarily social in the nature of its studies. 


TuHeE College of Agriculture of Cornell University has, under the Nixon 
or Agricultural Extension Bill, undertaken to assist, free of expense, all 
teachers who wish to introduce work in nature study into their schools. All 
parents and teachers interested in this work are asked to send their address 
for more detailed information to Chief Clerk, College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


WE have received and read with pleasure the Circular of Information of 
the Department of Pedagogy of the University of Colorado. The depart- 
ment has been strengthened by the appointment of John A. Hancock as 
assistant professor of systematic and applied psychology. The course 


outlined covers the field of pedagogy in a thorough and practical way. 
Professor Russell's work in building up this department at the University of 
Colorado has met with exceptional recognition in the University and through- 


out the state. 


THE Third Yearbook of the National Herbart Society contains four 
important papers on Moral Education in Schools, as follows: by Dr. John 
Dewey, The University of Chicago; President Charles De Garmo, Swarth- 
more College; Dr. Wm. T. Harris, Commissioner of Education, Washington, 
D. C.; Principal John Adams, Teachers’ Training College, Aberdeen, Scot- 
land. The National Herbart Society now has 675 members, including 32 
local clubs in different parts of the country. Single membership is $1 a year, 
and in clubs 75 cents. 


MEssrs. MAYNARD, MERRILL & COMPANY, New York, have in press for 
immediate publication Zhe Young American, by Dr. Harry Pratt Judson, 
professor of political science in The University of Chicago. The book, which 
is intended for supplementary reading in schools and for general circulation, 
is written in a style that will interest young people, and contains a great 
abundance of patriotic literature of the best quality. In a very simple and 
interesting way it presents a clear and satisfactory outline of the origin 
nature, and functions of civil government. It will be handsomely illustrated. 
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TEACHERS of geography and of phsiography will welcome the new Journal 
of School Geography, the first numbers of which have now appeared. The 
editor is Richard E. Dodge, of Teachers’ College, New York City, and among 
the associate editors are Professor W. M. Davis of Harvard, and Dr. F. M. 
McMurray, Dean of the School of Pedagogy, Buffalo. Under such able 
editorship and with a field peculiarily its own this new periodical ought to 
have a large success. The numbers that have appeared maintain a high 
standard of excellence which is certain to be maintained. 


THE University of the State of Missouri has inaugurated an important 
movement in offering this year from April 1 to June 1 a number of special 
spring courses for teachers. While these spring courses are primarily for the 
teachers of the country schools, whose terms generally close early, they cover 
some subjects not taught in the district schools, and so (with such regular 
instruction in the University as the teachers may be able to take) offer ample 
opportunities to high-school teachers, present or prospective, to take more 
advanced work. These courses will be followed immediately by those in the 
Summer School of Science, so that instruction for more than twenty weeks is 
offered free of tuition, library, or laboratory fees. 


THE John Crerar Library will be open in its temporary quarters on the 
sixth floor of the Marshall Field Building, Chicago, on April 1, 1897. At this 
time there will be fifteen thousand volumes ready for use and nearly seven 
thousand more in the process of preparation. By the end of 1898 it is expected 
that there will be forty thousand volumes on the shelves. The total endow- 
ment is estimated to be over 2.5 million dollars. It is interesting to note that 
the three great libraries of Chicago, the Chicago Public, the John Crerar and 
the Newberry have, after a series of conferences, provided an elastic scheme 
for dividing among them the valuable world of books. This codperation will 
prevent unnecessary duplication and wasteful rivalry. It is hoped that in time 
these three libraries may issue a common catalogue. The special field of the 
John Crerar Library will be that of the natural, the physical and the social 


sciences with their applications. 


AN interesting experiment is to be tried in the high school at Chelsea, 
Mass., by the establishment of a practical school of pedagogics. The 
demand for actual experience in teaching is so great that young persons who 
desire to become teachers find it almost impossible to obtain desirable posi- 
tions without first having been brought into contact with school work. 

To assist in overcoming such obstacles and to add to the professional] 
ability of young teachers, in return for certain valuable assistance which they 
can render, the high school, Chelsea, Mass., will receive as pupil teachers oe 
observers, for the year 1897-8, well-recommended graduates of colleges 
of good standing, to serve without pay until by mutual agreement such 
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apprenticeship shall cease. This privilege will be granted only to such 
graduates as are considered desirable; such as are accepted will be given 
opportunity to teach as soon as ability to do so with success is assured, the 
first work in that direction being with individuals rather than classes. 

All lines of advanced preparatory college work will be open to observa- 
tion and every opportunity offered to acquaint observers with all details of 
school duties. 


A GrRouP of history teachers assembled in Cambridge on the 17th of April 
to consider the question of forming an association of history teachers. About, 
thirty came from all over New England, representing nine colleges and nearly 
twice as many schools. There was a banquet at which Professors McLaughlin 
of Michigan, Stephens of Cornell, H. B. Adams of Johns Hopkins, Salmon of 
Vassar, Haskins of Wisconsin, Hart of Harvard, and Huntington of Boston Uni- 
versity made addresses. As a result, there was organized The New England 
History Teachers’ Association. The organization is to meet in April and 
October of each year, and meanwhile to work vigorously through committees 
on text-books, courses of study, methods, etc., for the improvement of instruc- 
tion in history in school and in college. The officers elected are: 

President, Edwin A. Start of Tufts College. 

Vice President, Anna Boynton Thompson of Thayer Academy. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Albert P. Walker of the Boston English High 
School. 

Executive Committee (with the preceding): 

E. G. Bourne of Yale University. 

A. B. Hart of Harvard University. 

Mary E. Whipple of the Worcester English High School. 

Frederick Windsor of Phillips Exeter Academy. 


THE Department of Public Instruction of the State of New York has just 
issued a circular letter to school commissioners and superintendents concern- 
ing the normal schools and containing the latest requirements for admission. 
Appointments for admission to normal schools are made by the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction subject to the required examination upon the 
recommendation of the several school commissioners or the state superin- 
tendents of schools. 

Admission may be gained without examination by presenting anyone of 
the following evidences of proficiency, viz.: the diploma of a university or 
college of a standing recognized by this department, a state certificate, a first 
grade uniform examination certificate; ora training class certificate, or second 
grade uniform examination certificate, in force. Students unable to present 
any of the above-named diplomas or certificates can be admitted to the normal 
schools of the state only upon passing the uniform extrance examination 
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prescribed by this department. The subjects in which examinations are 
required for entrance to normal schools are: arithmetic, geography, gram- 
mar, composition, orthography, United States history, civil government, 
physiology and hygiene, and penmanship. A minimum standing of 75 per 
cent. will be required in all subjects. Any student who shall possess at 
entrance a diploma from some reputable college or university, recognized by 
this department, or a state certificate, may be graduated at the end of one 
year’s attendance in the discretion of the faculty. No other student can be 
graduated upon less than two years’ attendance. The principal will give 
such value to diplomas from colleges and to state certificates as he may deem 
proper. In all the sciences laboratory work is essential and must be taken in 
the school. 


Both volumes of Commissioner Harris’ report for 1894-5 are now issued. 
The space given to secondary education in these volumes is unusually large: 
Volume I contains a series of educational tables and summaries occupying 
the pages from 1g to 105, and Volume II contains “ Statistics of Public High 
Schools” (pp. 1890-2016) and those of private secondary schools (pp. 2018- 
2113)—more than 200 pages of facts for study. These facts, arranged by 
states, contain the name of the institution and the name of its head, the 
number of teachers and the number of pupils in each, the number preparing 
for college in both classical and scientific courses, the number of graduates 
in 1895 and the number of college preparatory students in the graduating 
class. All of the above items distinguish sex carefully in the case of both 
pupils and teachers. In other columns the length of the course is given, 
the volumes in libraries, and the value of the buildings, grounds, and equip- 
ment. In the case of private schools the denominational connection is also 
given. 

The facts given in Volume I are largely summaries of the more detailed 
tables in Volume II. No secondary teacher can afford to forget that there is 
at his hand this body of useful facts, and it is gratifying to know that in 
every report greater completeness and accuracy are being attained. 

These statistics show that there were at the time of the report 350,099 
pupils in the public high schools of the nation and 118,347 pupils in the pri- 
vate secondary schools. Inthe public schools 14 per cent. were preparing 
for college, in the private about 27 percent. The ratio between classical 
and scientific college preparatory students varied greatly in different sections 
and in different states ; thus in Rhode Island there are more than five times as 
many classical as scientific, but in Minnesota more than four times as many 
scientific as classical. 

Of secondary subjects, algebra seems to head the list— 52.4 of the 
pupils in secondary schools are taking it; 43.76 per cent. are taking Latin 
and 4.73 per cent. are taking Greek. In the public schools of twelve states 
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and territories, Greek does not seem to be taken by a single pupil. French 
is studied by 14.21 per cent. of the pupils in the public high schools of the 
North Atlantic States, but by only 2.14 per cent. in those of the North Cen- 
tral States. A list of 315 endowed academies is given with the endowment 
of each, ranging from a merely nominal sum to more than a million. 

On an average the public high school has in round numbers 3 teachers 
and 75 students, the private secondary school 4 teachers and 55 students. 

These full statistics if carefully studied will remove some current mis- 
apprehensions. For instance, Mr. J. J. Findlay of England, expresses such 
a misapprehension when he says in a paper upon American schools printed 
in Vol. I of this report (p. 633), ‘in the Northwest, where scarcely any pri- 
vate schools are to be found.” This report shows that there are in the North 
Atlantic States 673 private secondary schools with 42,498 pupils, in the 
North Central States 385 such schools with 21,744 pupils. Another misap- 
prehension is that coeducation is universal in the West and Northwest. 
These statistics show about 40 unisexual schools in Illinois alone. 


Advance Programme of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the Association of 
English Teachers of the North Central States, to be held at The University 
of Chicago July 2 and 3, 1897. 

FRIDAY, 9:30 A.M.—Discussion of the following resolution : 

Resolved, That in rhetoric it is better to begin with the larger rather than 
the smaller elements, ¢. g., with whole compositions rather than with sentence 
elements. 

Appointment of committees. 

FRIDAY, 2:00 P.M.—Report of the Conference Committee on College 
Requirements and discussion of the same. 

FRIDAY, 8:00 p.M.—Address: The Psychology of Literature Teaching. 
Dr. John Dewey, The University of Chicago. 

SATURDAY, 9: 30 A.M.—Discussion of the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the study of literature in secondary schools should be 
intensive rather than extensive; and that it should be pursued by the chrono- 
logical method. 

Miscellaneous business. 

For further information address 

C. W. FRENCH, 
Chairman Executive Councit, 
Hyde Park High School, 
Chicago, Il/. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


PEDAGOGY 


Method in History for Teachers and Students. By William H. Mace, Professor of 
History in Syracuse University. Size 5x74 in.; pp. xviii+3t1. Price $1.10. 
Ginn & Co. 

State of New York. Department of Public Instruction. Forty-third Annual Report 
of the State Superintendent. For the School Year Ending July 31, 1896. Trans- 
mitted to the Legislature March 30,1897. VolumesI and II. Size of each 6x9% 
in.; pp. lxiii+-1297. Wynkoop-Hallenbeck-Crawford Co., State Printers, Albany 
and New York. 


Theory of Thought and Knowledge. By Borden P. Bowne, Professor of Philosophy 
in Boston University. Size 534x834 in.; pp. xiii?-389. New York: Harper 
Brothers, publishers. 

Sixtieth Annual Report of the Board of Education. Together with the Sixtieth Annual 
Report of the Secretary of the Board, 1895-6. January 1897. Size 6xQ in.; pp. 
554+clxx. Boston: Wright & Potter Printing Co. 


University of the State of New York. State Library Bulletin. Legislation No. 8. 
March, 1897. State Finance Statistics, 1890 and 1895. Comparative Receipts, 
Expenditures, Funds and Debts. Size 634 x93 in.; pp. 53. Price 10 cents. 
Albany: University of the State of New York. 

Vertical Round Hand Writing Books. By H. W. Shaylor. Nos. 1-7. Size of each 
7x8 in.; pp. in each 24. Ginn & Co. 

The University of Iowa. Studies in Psychology. Edited by George T. W. Patrick, 
Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy, and J, Allen Gilbert, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Psychology. Volume I. Size in.; pp. 92. Price 50 cents. Iowa City: The 
University of Iowa. 


MATHEMATICS 


Introductory Course in Differential Equations. For Students in Classical and Engi 
neering Colleges. By D. A. Murray, Instructor in Mathematics in Cornell Uni- 
versity. Size 5x74 in.; pp. xv + 234. Longmans, Green & Co. 

The Descriptive Geometry and the Perspective of the Straight Line. With a brief 
introduction to that of Curves. Accompanied by many exercises. By William J. 
Meyers, Professor of Mathematics, the State Agricultural College of Colorado. Size 
in.; pp. ix+67. Fort Collins, Col.: William J. Meyers, publisher. 


SCIENCE 


Carpenter’s Geographical Reader. Asia. By Frank G.Carpenter. Size 54 x7% in 
pp- 304. American Book Co. 

Appleton’s Home Reading Books. The Plant World. Its Romances and Realities. 
A Reading Book of Botany. Compiled and Edited by Frank Vincent, M.A. Size 
5x7% in.; pp. xv-+228. Price 60 cents. D. Appleton & Co. 
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Studies in Indiana Geography. Edited by Charles Redway Dryer, M,.A., M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Geography in the Indiana State Normal School. First series. Size 734 
x10% in.; pp. 110. Terre Haute, Ind.: The Inland Publishing Co. 


How to Reada Pebble. A Guide in Nature Study. By Fred L. Charles, M.S., Asso- 
ciate Instructor in Biology, Lake View High School, Chicago, Ill. Size 5x7 in.; 
pp. 53. Published by the Author, Austin, II]. 


LATIN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


The Inter-Collegiate Latin Series. Latin Manuscripts. An elementary introduction 
to the use of critical editions for high school and college classes. By Harold W. 
Johnson, Ph.D., Professor of Latin in the University of Indiana. Size 8x 10% in.; 
pp. 135. Scott, Foresman & Co. 

A Brief LatinGrammar. By W. D. Mooney, A.M., Battle Ground Academy, Franklin, 
Tenn. Size 5§x7% in.; pp. vit272. American Book Co. 

An Outline for Language Correlation. -By O. L. Manchester, A.M., Professor of 
Ancient and Modern Languages, Illinois State Normal University and H. H. Man- 
chester, A.B., Head Master Latin and Greek, Peoria High School. Size 6x4Q in.; 
pp. 56. 

Principal Parts of Latin Verbs, arranged by Frank A. Gallup, Instructor in Latin in 
Colgate Academy. Size 54x7% in.; pp. 16. Hamilton, N. Y.: Republican print. 

Via Latina. An Easy Latin Reader. By William C. Collar, Head Master Roxbury 
Latin School. With Vocabulary by Clarence W. Gleason, Master in Roxbury Latin 
School. Size 5x 7% in.; Pp. vi+203. Price 85 cents. Ginn & Co. 

The Students’ Series of Latin Classics. M. Tulli Ciceronis. Cato Maior de Senectute 
With Notes by Charles E. Bennett, Professor of Latin in Cornell University. Size 
5x7 in.; pp. vili+129. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 

Eclectic School Readings. The Story of Troy. By M. Clarke. Size 5x7¥% in.; pp. 
254. American Book Co. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Publications of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 


No. 197, Genius, Fame and the Comparison of Races. By Charles H. Cooley, 
Ph.D. Pp. 42. Price 35 cents. 


No. 199. Silver in China: and its Relation to Chinese Copper Coinage. By 
Talcott Williams, LL.D., D.C.L. Pp. 20. Price 25 cents. 

No. 200. A Comparative Study of the State Constitutions of the American Revo- 
lution. By William Clarence Webster. Pp. 40. Price 35 cents. Philadelphia: 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 


Stories of Missouri. By John R. Musick. Size §x7% in.; pp. 288. American 
Book Co. 


A History of Ancient Greek Literature. By Gilbert Murray, M.A., Professor of Greek 
in the University of Glasgow. Size §x 734 in.; pp. xvil-+420. D. Appleton & Co. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Bible Readings for Schools. Edited by Nathan C. Schaeffer, Ph.D., D.D., Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania. Size 5x7 in.; pp. 217. Amer- 
ican Book Co. 


The Educational Music Course. Third and Fourth Readers. By Luther Whiting 
Mason, late Supervisor of Music, Boston Public Schools; James M. McLaughlin, 
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Supervisor of Music, Boston Public Schools ; George A. Veazie, Supervisor of Music. 
Chelsea Public Schools; W. W. Gilchrist and Nathan Haskell Dole. Size of each 
6% x734 in.; pp. ineach, 122. Ginn & Co, 


MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
Heath’s Modern Language Series. Materials for German Composition. Based on 
“ Hoher als die Kirche.” By James Taft Hatfield, Professor of German Language 
and Literature in Northwestern University. Assisted by Jessie Eversz, B.L. Size 
5x7 in.; pp. 27. Price 12 cents. D.C. Heath & Co. 


Selections from Pierre Loti. Edited with introduction, notes, and bibliography by A. 
Guyot Cameron, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of French in the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University. Authorized edition. Size 434 x 734 in.; pp. liii+185. 
Price 70 cents. Henry Holt & Co. 


Die Journalisten. Lustspiel in Vier Akten von Gustav Freytag. Edited for school 
use by J. Norton Johnston, Ph.D. Size 5x 7% in.; pp. 171. American Book Co. 


Heath’s Modern Language Series. Die Nonna. Eine Blaustrumpfgeschichte. Von 
Rudolf Baumbach. With English notes and a German-English vocabulary. By 
Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. Size 5x74 in.; pp. x+97. Price 30 cents. D. C. 
Heath & Co. 


Heath’s Modern Language Series. La Poudre aux Yeux. Comédie en Deux Actes. 
Par Labiche et Martin. Edited with an introduction and notes by Benjamin W. 
Wells, Ph.D., Professor of Modern Languages, University of the South. Size 434 
x74 in.; pp. vi+86. Price 25 cents. D.C. Heath & Co. 

Die neuesten Forschungen iiber dass klassische Altertum insbesondere das klassische 
Griechenland. Von Professor Schmeding-Duisburg. Size 64%x91% in.; pp. 56. 
Osterwieck, Harz: Druck und Verlag von U. W. Zickfeldt. 


Drei kleine Lustspiele. Edited with an introduction and notes by Benjamin W. 
Wells, Ph.D., Professor of Modern Languages, University of the South. Size 5 x 
74% in.; pp. v+121. Price 30 cents. D.C. Heath & Co. 


Longmans’ German Grammar Complete. By J. Ulrich Ransom, B.A., Modern Lan- 
guage Master at the Royal Institution School, Liverpool. Size 5x 7% in.; pp. vi 
252. Price 90 cents. Longmans, Green & Co. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
(Questions on the Art of Shakespeare. I. Macbeth. VI. Othello. By L. A. Sher- 


man, Professor of English Literature, University of Nebraska. Size of each 5 x 
7% in.; pp. in each 23. Lincoln: J. H. Miller, publisher. 


lhe Iliad of Homer. ‘Translated into English blank verse. By William Cullen Bry- 
ant. Two volumes in one. Size 5x 734 in.; pp. xviii+355. Houghton, Mifflin 
« Co. 

Maynard’s English Classic Series. Nos. 190-1. Lord Chesterfield’s Letters. To 
his son and godson, selected with introduction, biographical sketch, and notes by 
Henry H. Belfield, Ph.D., Director of the Chicago Manual Training School. Size 
44 x 6% in.; pp. 159. Price 24 cents. Maynard, Merrill & Co. 


lhe Werner Language Series. Language lessons. Bouks one andtwo. By Charles 
deGarmo, Ph.D., President ofthe Swarthmore College. Size of each book 5 x 7% 


in.; pp. 328. Werner School Book Co. 
Four Great Americans. Washington, Franklin, Webster, Lincoln. By James Bald- 
win. Size 5x 7% in.; pp. 246. Werner School Book Co. 


Studies in Literature and Composition for High Schools, Normal Schools, and Acad- 
emies. By W. H. Skinner, Superintendent Schools, Nebraska City, Neb. Size 5% 
x 734 in.; pp. xxvi+227. J. H. Miller,Lincoln, Neb. 
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Alexander Pope. By Samuel Johnson. Edited by Kate Stephens. Size § x 7% in.; 
pp. viit197. New York: Harper & Brothers, publishers. 


Life, Letters, and Works of Louis Agassiz. By Jules Marcou. With illustrations. 
Vol. land II. Size of each 54% x 73¢ in.; pp. in Vol. I, xxi+302; in Vol. II, viii+ 
318. Price $4. The Macmillan Co. 


Appleton’s Home Reading Books. The Story of Oliver Twist by Charles Dickens. 
Condensed for Home and School Reading. By Ella Boyce Kirk. Size 53{ x 7% 
in.; pp. xvii+348. Price 60 cents. D. Appleton & Co. 


Riverside Literature Series. Number 110. Flight of a Tartar Tribe. By Thomas 
de Quincy. Edited by Milton Haight Turk, Professor of Rhetoric and the English 
Language and Literature in Hobart College. Size 4% x 7 in.; pp. xi+v78. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Number 111. The Princess. A Medley by Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited with notes 
by William J. Rolfe, Litt.D., formerly Head Master of the High School, Cambridge, 
Mass. With illustrations. Size 5 x 6% in.; pp. 190. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Number 112. The Aneid of Virgil (the first three books). ‘Translated into English 
blank verse by Christopher Pearse Cranch. With an introduction and notes. Size 
5 x 6% in.; pp. xiiit+102. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Stories of Long Ago ina New Dress. By Grace H. Kupfer. Size 5% x 7% in.; pp 
177. Price 35 cents. D.C. Heath & Co. 

A First Book in Writing English. By E. H. Lewis, Ph.D. The Macmillan Co. 80 
cents. 


MILWAUKEE AND ITS ATTRACTIONS 

THE National Educational Association made no mistake in 
selecting Milwaukee as the city in which to hold the 1897 con- 
vention. The word Milwaukee means in the Indian tongue, 
“beautiful land,” or ‘“‘bright spot,” and the city is all that the 
name implies. It is situated on the shores of a beautiful bay on 
the western side of Lake Michigan; inland stretches the lake 
country of Wisconsin, famous for its hunting and fishing. 

It would be hard to find a more delightful spot in which to 
locate a park than the so-called Lake Front of Milwaukee. The 
high bluffs on which the park is situated extend to the north for 
several miles; to the east is a charming bay stretching out to 
meet the broad expanse of Lake Michigan; to the south is the 
imposing Northwestern depot; in the immediate background 
are some of the loveliest homes of the city; and at either hand 
are the statues of Lief Erickson, the hardy Norse explorer, and 
Solomon Juneau, the “father of Milwaukee.” It might be well to 
stop right here, by the side of the monument which a grateful 
city has erected in honor of its founder, to say a word about the 
history of Milwaukee. Solomon Juneau came to this place in 
1816 as agent of the American Fur Company. Inthe summer of 
1835 the land was platted, and the town site named Milwaukee. 


The city has had a remarkable growth; it is hardly fifty years 


since it was incorporated, and only about sixty since its first 
permanent residents settled here, but today it has a population 
of over 250,000. It is not hard to account for this prosperity. 
Milwaukee is a natural commercial center, a fact which was 
appreciated by the red man long before the pale face was ever 
seen so far inland. Legends tell of many fierce conflicts fought 
between rival tribes of Indians for the possession of this coveted 
ground. 

The early settlers were mostly from New York and New 
England, and brought both church and school with them. The 
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first school, a private one, was opened by a Mr. Heath in 1835, 
and was situated at about the place where East Water and Wis- 
consin streets now meet. The first regular public school, in fact 
the first public school of the northwest, was organized in the fall 
of 1836 under the old laws of Michigan Territory. Milwaukee 
now has an exceptionally good public school system, at present 
superintended by H. O. R. Siefert. The buildings are substan- 
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tial modern structures, built in almost every instance of Mil- 
waukee cream brick. The only distinctively college preparatory 
school in the city is the Milwaukee Academy, founded in 1864. 
It is situated at the corner of Van Buren and Oneida streets. 
The German-English Academy, situated on Broadway, was incor- 
porated in 1851. Connected with it is a normal school founded 


by the German-Americans of the United States for training in 


pedagogy. The city is well supplied with business colleges and 
kindergartens. 
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One of the institutions of which Milwaukee is justly proud 
is the Layton Art Gallery, situated at the corner of Mason and 
Jefferson streets. It is, without question, one of the most 
beautiful art galleries of its size in America. The collec- 
tion, which numbers about 
160 paintings and statues, 


includes many master- 
pieces. Certainly no lover 
of art can afford to go to 
Milwaukee without visiting 
this place. The gallery is 
open to the public without 
charge three days in each 
week. It is about three 


. 
minutes’ walk from the 


Pfister House. 

The city library, which contains about 92,000 volumes, is 
now situated on Grand avenue, about three minutes’ walk from 
the Plankington House, and not over five minutes from the 
Exposition Building. The library and museum, which latter, 
by the way, is now located in the Exposition Building, are soon 

to move into the magnifi- 

rs, is being erected for them at 

the corner of Grand avenue 

and Eighth street. There 

are few finer library build- 

ings in this country than 

this will be when completed. 

In the Exposition Build- 

ing the National Educa- 
tional Association will have ample room to spread itself. The 
structure, which is in modified Queen Anne style of architecture, 
in which the Norman and Gothic elements are blended, is a 
model of architectural beauty. The total length north and 
south is 400 feet; width, 293 feet; ground floor covers 87,000 
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square feet. In the center of the building is a polygonal dome 
138 feet high, surmounted by a cupola whose landing is 138 feet 
above the street, while the top of the dome is 202 feet high. 


THE EXPOSITION BUILDING, 


Galleries from 20 to 30 feet wide-extend around the second floor. 
In the center of the building, directly underneath the dome, is 
a fountain. The south gallery contains the organ, which cost 
over $10,000. The main hall will accommodate from 12,000 to 
15,000 persons. 

Of course all citizens of Milwaukee are proud of its business 
standing. The city sends out over 100 million dollars of manu- 
factured products annually. Nor should one think that Mil- 
waukee is merely a city of bricks and beer, as it is often styled. 
The tanneries, flour mills and iron works represent many millions 
of invested capital. There are over 3000 business establish- 
ments in the city, and nearly 25 million dollars is paid out annu- 
ally in wages to some 50,000 workmen. Commerce, too, figures 
largely in the prosperity of the city. The annual tonnage dis- 
charge amounts to from two to three millions perannum. About 
four million barrels of flour pass through Milwaukee annually 
on their way to the eastern cities. 
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Milwaukee has many very fine pieces of architecture besides 
the few which have been mentioned. One of the nearest 
approaches to the clas- 
sic in the city is the ead 
Courthouse, two blocks a 
north of the Hotel Pfis- 
ter. Its columns and 
Corinthian capitals 
make a striking appear- 
ance. The Romanesque 


style of architecture is 


seen in the tower of the 

Federal Building, also 

in that of the C.& N.W, 

Railway station, while FEDERAL BUILDING. 

those of the new City 

Hall and the Chamber of Commerce represent the Gothic. The 
Pabst building is a beautiful structure, and would be hard 
to classify. Among the 
churches the English 
Gothic style appears to 
predominate. Perhaps the 
most conspicuous piece of 
church architecture is the 
new tower of St. John’s 
Cathedral; the general 
style of the building is 
Italian Renaissance. 
Among the more attrac- 
tive church edifices are St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
on the corner of Knapp 
and Marshall streets, and 
the Church of the Gesu (Catholic) on Grand avenue. A fine 
view of the city can be obtained from the tower of the City 
Hall. 
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In the matter of hotel accommodations Milwaukee is hard to 
beat. The Plankinton, situated on Grand avenue, is one of the 
established institutions of the city, and is well known all over 
the country. Among the other prominent houses are the new 
Schlitz Hotel on Wisconsin street, near C. M. & St. P. R. R. 
station; the Republican, Kirby, Windsor, St. Charles, and others. 
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THE LOGGIA HOTEL PFISTER, 
HOTELS. 


The house of which the Milwaukee of today is proudest is 
undoubtedly the Pfister, corner of Wisconsin and Jefferson 
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streets. The architecture of this house may be described as the 
modernized Romanesque. The building is eight stories in height 
and occupies a ground space of 180 by 120 feet. Those who 
attended the Buffalo meeting last year will probably be reminded 
of the Iroquois; certainly the Pfister will not suffer by the com- 
parison. The most striking feature of the exterior is the mas- 
sive portico on Jefferson street, with its large granite columns 
and Romanesque ornamentations. The upper part of this 
portico forms what is known as the gentlemen’s balcony on the 
second floor. On the third floor a spacious loggia, with a col- 
lonade of massive granite columns, opens out of the ladies’ 
parlor. The inside decorations and furnishings of the house are 
exceptional. The cuisine of the hotel is unsurpassed. The 
Pfister is without question one of the finest hotels in the 
country. 
AN IDEAL SUMMER RESORT 

If there is any one thing to which Milwaukee can lay undis- 
puted claim it is to being an ideal summer resort. The cool, 
refreshing lake breezes make the weather all that one can possi- 
bly desire, and the finely laid out streets, parks and suburbs 
make the city a paradise for cyclists. One of the favorite trips 
is out to Waukesha, an eighteen or twenty-mile trip. On the 
way one passes up Grand avenue by the Plankinton, the new 


library building, and church of the Jesuits (of which mention 
has been made ) over the Grand avenue viaduct. Farther out on 


the Blue Mound Road you pass the Soldiers’ Home and the Fran- 
ciscan Cemetery. Proceeding via the Hawley and the plank 
roads traveling is good out to Waukesha where one can profit- 
ably stop and rest for a few hours, as it is a charming village. 
By all means visit the Waukesha Mineral Springs while here. 
Return can be made by wheel, by rail or by boat. 

Another popular ride is out to Whitefish Bay. The route 
takes one through one of the prettiest residence portions of 
Milwaukee. 

For a short evening spin on the wheel, or a quiet walk, we 
would suggest going out by the Pfister to the lake front and a 
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stroll through Juneau Park on the lake front, returning by the 
Courthouse, Cathedral, and Layton Art Gallery. 

Within easy distance of Milwaukee are many delightful 
resorts. A few hours’ ride to the north will carry one into the 
midst of the pine forests of 
Wisconsin, with its num- 


berless lakes and famous 
trout fishing. The Dells 
of Wisconsin is a beauti- 
ful resort, about 100 miles 


northwest of Milwaukee. 
Lake Geneva is another 
famous summer resort, 
where is situated the great 
Yerkes Observatory of 
The University of Chi- 
cago. Oconomowoc, 


NATIONAL SOLDIERS’ HOME. 


thirty-two miles from Milwaukee, is in the heart of the lake 
region, and is a great fishing resort. Almost all of the Wiscon- 
sin and northern Michigan resorts are on the line of the C., M. 
& St. P. R. R., through whose courtesy we have many of the 


cuts used in this article. 
LAKE MICHIGAN. 


One of the great ad- 
vantages of Milwaukee 
for such a convention as 
that of the National Edu- 
cational Association is its 
situation on the shore of 
Lake Michigan. Several 
fine steamers make daily 
trips from Milwaukee to 


Chicago, Racine, Cheboy- 
ASSENGER STATION CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST, PAUL RY, gan, Manitowoc, Two Riv- 

ers, Two Creeks, Kewau- 
nee, Ahnapee and Sturgeon Bay. There are regular lines to 
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the summer resorts of Northern Michigan, including Mackinac 
Island. Surely no one who attends these meetings can afford 
to return home without enjoying at least one of the many 
delightful lake trips offered. 

One of the most popular steamers plying between Milwaukee 
and Chicago is the Whaleback, Christopher Columbus. This 
line makes a rate of $1.50 for the round trip, which includes 
Parmelee’s transfer from any depot in Chicago to the steamer. 
The Whaleback was built expressly for the excursion business, 
the chief object of the builders, that of safety, speed and con- 
venience for passengers, having been fully achieved, as was 
demonstrated during the World’s Fair. The steamer has a 
cabin 300 feet long by 32 feet wide, unobstructed by staterooms 
and other incumbrances common in the ordinary passenger 
steamer. The ship is built entirely of steel, with double bottom, 
and is subdivided into ten water-tight compartments, making 
her practically indestructible by collision or fire. The steamer 
will leave Chicago, daily, at 9.00 A.M., except July 6, 7 and 8, 
when, on account of close train service, the time has been 
changed, leaving Chicago at 9.30 A.M. Returning, the steamer 
will leave Milwaukee, daily, at 4.00 P.M., arriving in Chicago at 
9.30 P.M. (See announcement in advertising columns. ) 

Another popular line plying between Milwaukee and Chicago 
is the Goodrich Transportation Co. This line also makes regular 
trips to many other points of interest along the lake. (See 


announcement in advertising pages. ) 
Yet another line of lake steamers which is to get a geod 


share of National Educational Association patronage is the 
Northern Michigan Transportation Co. (see advertisement), 
which plies between Chicago and Milwaukee and the pleasure 
resorts along the northern shores of the lake. Of course, the 
great resort is the island of Mackinac, a place of surpassing 
loveliness. Tradition, history and nature alike have invested 
the island with a peculiar charm and romantic interest. 
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A TOUR OF OLD MEXICO, 


To parties contemplating a vacation trip, the following items of 
information are submitted relative to a tour of “ Old Mexico,” via the 
Mexican Central Railway, which is the only line running Pullman 
palace buffet sleeping cars between the United States and the City of 
Mexico. 

To the teacher and student this tour offers especial inducements, 
from the fact that while ‘‘ Old Mexico” presents evidences of ancient 
civilization, and ruins of large prehistoric cities antedating anything 
on the Western Continent, this fact is but little understood in the 
United States, and can only be realized from personal observation. 
A mistaken idea of Northern people is that they should not go to 
Mexico except in winter months on account of the heat. By reference 
to climatic tables shown in the publication entitled, ‘‘ Notes on Mexico,” 
which tables are compiled from actual observations furnished by the 
Mexican Government Observatory, you will note the average summer 
temperature in the City of Mexico during the past fifteen years has 


been 63° Fahrenheit. This report naturally seems strange to Northern 


people, but when they come to consider the altitude (nearly 7400 feet 
above sea level), the reason is manifest. The lowest altitude on the main 
line of the Mexican Central Railway is at El Paso, its northern termi- 
nal, which is upwards of 3700 feet above sea level. 

After crossing the Rio Grande the Mexican Central Railway ascends 
by easy grades to Chihuahua, through a fine grazing country, thence 
to Santa Rosalia, where are hot mineral springs, the waters of which are 
acknowledged to have the highest curative qualities in all cases of rheu- 
matic, blood and skin diseases, of any springs on this continent. The 
next point of interest is Jimenez, the shipping point for the rich mining 
district of Parral. Then Escalon, the junction with the Mexican 
Northern Railway, for the celebrated Sierra Mojada mining camp. Then 
Lerdo, at which point a branch road runs to and through the Laguna 
country, the greatest cotton producing section in the Republic of 
Mexico. At Torreon a junction is made with the Mexican Interna- 
tional Railroad, over which through cars from San Antonio to the 
City of Mexico are run in connection with the Mexican Central Railway. 
The next important point is Zacatecas, a city of 75,000 people, and one 
of the oldest and richest mining districts in Mexico. From Zacatecas 
(upwards of 8000 feet elevation) the line descends through an agricul- 
tural country to Aguascalientes, noted for its hot springs. From this 
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point a branch line runs to San Luis Potosi, acity of 75,000 inhab- 
itants, and thence descends to Tampico, on the Gulf of Mexico, passing 
through the grandest mountain scenery in the Republic. At Tampico 
connection is made with steamers for New Orleans, New York, Havana, 
and European ports. From Aguascalientes, on the main line, the 
traveler passes through the important cities of Lagos, Leon, Silao, Ira- 
puato, Salamanca, Celaya, and Queretaro. At Silao a branch line 
extends to the rich mining and picturesque city of Guanajuato. At 
Irapuato a junction is made with a branch line running through Gua- 
dalajara—the second city in size and importance in Mexico—to Ameca, 
the western terminal of this branch. At Tula, noted for its Toltec ruins, 
a branch line runs to Pachuca, a rich mining city of 40,000 inhabitants. 
After leaving Tula, the main line, after passing through the famous 
*Nochistongo Cut,” reaches the City of Mexico, the largest and most 
important city in the Republic. 

Mr. M. H. King is the General Western Agent, with headquarters 
at 236 South Clark Street, Chicago, and will be pleased to furnish 
further information, books, rates, etc. 


ARTHUR STOCKS 


Heath’s Pedagogical Library 


Thirty numbered volumes upon the history, theory, and practice of education, 
including works of Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Herbart, Comenius, Radestock, 
Compayré, Pres. G. S. Hall, De Garmo, Langé, Sanford, Tracy, Will §& 
Monroe, Lukens, Payne, Prin. E. H. Russell, etc. Descriptive list free om 
request. 


Heath’s English Classics 


More than roo volumes upon the English language and literature, including 
the Arden Shakespeare, Corson’s Browning, Moulton’s Literary Study of the 
Bible, the English texts required in preparation for college, etc. 


High School s College Text-books 


In Science, Mathematics, French, German, History, Sociology, International 
Law, Drawing, Music, etc. 
CORRESPONDENCE IS CORDIALLY INVITED 


D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


110-112j)Boylston St., BOSTON. 91-93 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 378-388 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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